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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear, All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. ° 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. a 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE: -TATLER.” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, ad. 
Six months - - - - - 148. 1d, 
Three Months’ - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe Tat er,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TaTLer are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER ‘are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


aS RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


ad, E,)—Free 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge R 


daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturda to am. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
To to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 6. 


Geology Museum (23, Jermyn Street)—-Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, ro to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to6. Museum—Free, to to 5. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays 
ro to 4 (no adinission after 3.30); tickets gratis, at entrance. 

IXensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from ro to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, ro till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10, 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hal 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week. day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturdays 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 


National Portrait: Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 6, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 


payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, ro to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
A.mouries and Crown jewels, free cn Mondays and Saturdays, 
owner days 1s, 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, luesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday te whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
da ys, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, rr to 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Admission this week by payment. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


VOLS. I.—IX. of 
antec S Pine RoE. 
NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 
Vols. II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 
from THE SPHERE OFFICE, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON (afrs. Clement Shorter). 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist, says :— 

“T regard THE FATHER ConFessor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says ;—‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter'’s THE FarHER Con- 
FESSOR." 


The Daily News says :—“ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


Pe Scie Or 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GzorGcre Situ, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOoO PLace. 
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RINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager. 


Mr. Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. MISS ANNIE HUGHES, 
A COUNTRY MOUSE. 
Preceded at 8.15 by ‘‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA.” 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 3. 


P RINCESS’S THEATRE (Oxford Street), 
Commencing MONDAY, August 25, at 8.15 
The American Success 
THE FATAL WEDDING. 
SATURDAY MATINEES 2.15. 
Box office now open. No fees. 


[ON DON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 

Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Daily, 1s. From 11a.m,. to II p.m. ‘ 
The most attractive features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900, 

Modern French Fine Art Collection trench Products 
and Manufactures. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.C. to 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE, A 
CLIMB ON THE PYRENEES. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY 


CONNEMARA 


AND THE 


WEST OF IRELAND TOURS. 


Tourist Tickets issued from the Principal Stations 
in England and Scotland. Good roads for Cyclists, 
Golfing, Boating, Bathing, and Fishing. 


HOTELS at RECESS (Connemara) co. 
GALWAY, and at MALLARANNY co. Mayo, 
owned and managed by the Railway Company. For 
Tourist Guides and all information apply at the Irish 
Railways Tourist Office, 2, Charing Cross, London ; to the 
Company's Agents, Mr. J. F. Ritson, 180, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow; Mr. Joseph Hoey, 50, Castle Street, 
Liverpool; or to 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager, 


MipLtanp GREAT WESTERN RAILWay, BROADSTONE, 
DuBLIN. 


BANDS, 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
The most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast, 
THE NEW GRAND HOTEL 
is Now OPEN for reception of Visitors, 


ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Baslow, Derbyshire (the Switzerland of England). 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golf 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and ideal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges. 

Prospectus on application to the Managers. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in Coun, Kerry, owned and managed 
y the 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(LRELAND), 

are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 

BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 
For full particulars, route, &c., write HOTELS MANAGER, 
SouTHERN Hore, KENMARE. 


PA BELGIUM.—12 hours only from London, 
Summer and Winter Seasons. Casino always o,en. 
Same attraction as at Monte Carlo. Delightful climate. 
Celebrated Iron Medicinal Waters. Sporting and Social 
Fites Daily. Prizes given by Casino to value 500,000 
francs. Two Racecourses, Pigeon Shooting, Tennis, 
Horse Shows, Golf, Batailles de Fleurs. For all infor- 
mation apply to the SECRETARY, Casino, Spa. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL, I1., I1l., and IV. of 


TREE dA ELS ESR: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


THE TATLER OFfrice, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘'THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
PropHet Peter: a Study in Delusions. By Mayne 
Lindsay. (Ward, Lock.) 
Tue Diary oF A Goose Giri. 

Wiggin. (Gay & bid.) 
A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE Story. 
Twain. 3s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue Kinc's Counset. By Frank Richardson. 6s. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


My Lapy Preccy Gores to Town. 
Mathews. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 


Jim Twerves. By W.F. Shannon. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

Hory Matrimony. By Dorothea Gerard. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Tue New Curistians. By Percy White. 6s. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 

A Lire at Stake. By Percy Andrae. 
Edward Read. 6s, (Ward, Lock.) 

SpLenpIp MourninG. By Cranston Metcalfe. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


By Kate Douglas 
By Mark 


By Frances A. 


Illustrated by 


3s. 6d. 
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Cossth Of Foe fou 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stéeele. 


Britannia Rules the Waves.—In the hundred and more 
British ships of war that assembled in the Solent last Saturday 
the Man in the Street saw the answer to the oftesung “ Britannia 
Rules the Waves.” Few people, however, are aware that 
Britain’s mistress-ship of the seas is more than an assertion, 
and that it is acknowledged by every nation. On entering a 
foreign port marine etiquette requires a man-of-war to salute 
the national flag by dipping its own, and in return the host 
lowers its flag. But no British ship dips the Union Jack until 
the foreigner first dips its colours. In all seas, both home and 
foreign, Britain claims to be saluted first, and this honour is 
rendered by every nation as the tribute to her sovereignty. 


How the Waves are Ruled.—How Britain rules the waves 
is not generally known. From an Admiralty point of view the 
seas are divided. into eleven quarters or stations, each of 
which is patrolled by a British squadron. Round our coast 
are fourteen guardships. From the Gib” to North Cape is 
the best of the Channel squadron. Our most powerful vessels 
compose the Mediterranean fleet and guard British interests 
in the marine lake. Beyond Suez is the broiling beat of 
the East India squadron, whose duties end where those of 
the China fleet begin. The Pacific station joins hands, and 
Australia has its own special squadron. From Cape Horn to 
the Gulf of Mexico is the South-East Coast of America station, 
and the running is taken up by the North American fleet with 
headquarters at Halifax and Bermuda. 


Secretary to the Irish Viceroy.—Lord Plunket, Lord Dudley’s 
private secretary, enjoys the distinction unusual amongst private 
secretaries of being senior in years to his principal. He was born 
full eighteen months before the new lord lieutenant. Lord Dudley 
saw the light in May, 1866, and Lord Plunket at the end of 1864, 
Lord Plunket is the son of the late Archbishop of Dublin. His 
mother was a Guinness, a sister of Lord Ardilaun and Lord Iveagh. 


A CROWD OF SIGHTSEERS OUTSIDE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


More than 100,000 persons visited the Abbey during Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day last week. On Thursday the line of would-be sightseers extended a distance 


of over two miles 


He has another uncle in the Upper House in the person of Lord 
Rathmore, who will be remembered as Mr. David Plunket, the 
eloquent member for Dublin University. He is a cousin of Sir 
Conyngham Greene and Mr. Justice Barton, and like them was 
educated first at Mr. Bassett’s famous school in Dublin and subse- 
quently at Harrow. He is married to a daughter of the late Lord 
Dufferin and is a keen motorist and musician. 


Risselé 


THE ROYAL YACHT PASSING A JAPANESE FLAGSHIP 


As seen from the deck of a man-of-war on Saturday last 
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MR. KRUGER LOOKING AT AN AMERICAN CARICATURE OF HIMSELF 


At the Boer Exhibition at Scheveningen 


The King’s Clubs. — The statement that the King has re- 
signed all his clubs is a misstatement. He did nothing of the kind. 
What he did was to withdraw from any ordinary position on them. 
In some instances he was requested to become patron of the club as 
in the case of the R.Y.S. In others he was merely promoted to an 
extraordinary position at the head of the list alone, but without any 
definite title. As a matter of fact his name is still borne on the lists 
of the following clubs in addi- 
tion to the R.Y.S.: Marl- 
borough, Guards’, Turf, United 
Service, United University, 
Army and Navy, Junior Naval 
and Military, Hurlingham, 
Yorkshire, Royal Thames 
Yacht Club, Royal Dorset 
Yacht Club, and Savage, This 
is a goodly number. 

Balmoral District. — Bal- 
moral is in what used to be 
the Farquharson country. The 
Farquharsons were an un- 
doubted highland clan of great 
antiquity who owned the whole 
region from the Pass of Ballater 
to the top of Ben MacDhui 
and from the head of Glen 
Ogilvie over the straths and 
hills to the Donside border. 
Farquharson of Invercauld is 
the lineal descendant of the 
chiefs of this tribe, and not 
Glengarry or Lochiel, or the 
Mackintosh or the MacGregor, had a better right to his “tail” of 
gillies and clansmen than had the late Colonel Farquharson of 
Invercauld. Unluckily he clipped his revenues in buying land to 
add to his estate of Invercauld, and the result was that he had to 
sell land. He sold the great forest of Ballochbuie to Queen Victoria 
and the large estate of Glen Muich to the late Sir James Mackenzie, 
who at one time was known as “ of Kintail,’”? and afterwards “ of Glen 


WHAT THE QUEEN SAW BEFORE SHE.STARTED FOR THE ABBEY 


This photograph was taken from a window in Buckingham Palace by one of 
her Majesty’s maids of honour 
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Muich.” Ballochbuie alone meant a loss of 10,000 acres. 
The earls of Mar were kinsmen of the Farquharson chiefs, 
The former have lost all their highland land, including the 
great forest of Mar and the tower of Mar itself, which now 
belong to the Duke of Fife and have been in his family 
for over a century. The present Farquharson of Invercauld 
usually lets the Invercauld shootings to wealthy people like 
the Neumanns. of Piccadilly, who have had them now for 
years and have acquired a solid Court interest by judicious 
use of them. 


The Question of Osborne.—The definite assertion that the 
King could not do anything with Osborne House except live in 
it or shut it up has been proved to be contrary to law and 
fact. In the first place, there is no settlement that cannot be 
upset by mutual action of all interested. In the second, the 
Settled Land Act empowers the High Court to permit the sale 
of land, heirlooms, and even the dwelling-house as necessary 
measures of relief, provided the purchase price is brought into 
settlement. Thirdly, all life tenants have the power of grant- 
ing leases up to twenty-one years. Lastly, whatever the King 
might have decided to do with the Osborne property there 
was no likelihood of any opposition from his children or 
anyone else. The one thing that is certain was that it was a 
somewhat useless possession. 


Japanese Birthdays.—Japan is the land of topsy-turvy, 
and so, perhaps, it is only to be expected that individual birth- 
days—-with the exception of that of the Emperor—are not 
taken any notice of, but a sort of general birthday of every- 
body altogether is celebrated with great rejoicing. There are 
two of these general birthdays, one for each sex. The male 
birthday, which is known as the “celebration of the boys,” 
occurs on the third day of the third month, and the “ celebra- 
tion of the girls” takes place on the fifth day of the fifth 
month. These days are general holidays for the young. All 
studies and work generally are put aside, and boys and girls 
respectively receive presents according to their station. 


Mikado’s Birthday.—The birthday of the Mikado, or Ten-o as 
he is more properly styled, is also a general holiday for the Japanese 
everywhere. The houses are all decorated with flags, and in the 
evening the streets are gay with the lights of innumerable coloured 
lanterns. In the morning the highest authorities g> vo the palace to 
offer their congratulations in person and the lower degrees offer them 
vicariously to their superiors. All the Japanese world somehow or other 
congratulate their monarch on 
having added another year to 
his age. This extends even to 
the Japanese legations abroad. 
For instance, in November the 
attachés and secretaries of the 
Japanese Legation in Grosvenor 
Gardens will present their con- 
gratulations to the Minister ; 
the Minister will wire his to 
the Foreign Minister at Tokyo, 
and the Foreign Minister will 
personally offer his at the 
palace. The legation will not 
be illuminated externally, be- 
cause the month of November 
in England is not suited to 
such effects and also because 
the English people would not 
understand, but there will bea 
dinner party to celebrate the 
occasion. The Mikado in 
question comes of a_ very 
ancient line, which beats any- 
thing that Europe can produce 
in the way of a dynasty. He is the 12Ist emperor after Jimmu 
Ten-o, who was the first and flourished about the year 660 B.c. His 
reign will ever be celebrated for the fact that in it Japan passed at 
one bound as it were from the darkness of the middle ages to the 
civilisation of the nineteenth century, and became one of the great 
Powers with which the European statesmen recognise they will have 
to reckon in the future. For this the Mikado is mainly responsible. 
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THE KING’S GIFT TO THE NATION—OSBORNE HOUSE 


The Oldest Ship Afloat.—There arrived 
at Whitehaven the other day a sailing vessel 
called the Three Sisters, which is said to be 
the oldest ship afloat. One hundred years 
ago the 7hree Sisters, then known as the 
Portaferry Frigate, sailed regularly between Portaferry and 
Whitehaven, but antiquarians state that they can trace back the 
ship’s history to a much more ancient date. The 7hree Sisters 
appears to have been used during the siege of Londonderry in 
1689 for the purpose of transporting provisions up Lough Foyle. 
This ancient vessel is also said to have the privilege of using the 
wharfs and piers of the port of Liverpool without paying any 
harbour dues. 


The Great Cricket Match.—The scene at the Oval last Wednes- 
day when England beat Australia so sensationally, notwithstanding 
the solemnity of the crowd was not without some amusing incidents. 
When the match was a tie an old clergyman, evidently under the 
impression that the game was won, ran wildly from the pavilion to 
the ground and was half-w sy to the pitch with his coat-tails flying 
and his hat in his hand befvre a policeman checked his course. A 
portly-looking City man who was sitting directly in front of me was 
so overcome with excitement when England wanted only 5 runs 
to win that clutching that part of his coat which covered his heart 
he left the ground, declaring that any further tension would cause 
him to drop dead. I heard a very well-known colonel, who had 
been through the South African War, remarking to a young 
friend that he would rather face the Boers at Tugela than be in 
Hirst’s shoes when Rhodes went in with 15 runs still between 
his side and victory. History certainly repeated itself with a 
vengeance in this match. Just twenty years ago the Australians 
won a memorable game against England at the Oval by 
7 runs under much the same climatic conditions. Since that 
date, with the possible exception of the match at Manchester 
last month, there has certainly been no match between England 
and Australia in which so much excitement was packed into the 
closing moments. 


More Red Tape.—One of his Majesty’s ships recently 
collided with another while clearing out of Portsmouth Docks 
and had her bowsprit carried away. The captain promptly 
notified the disaster to the Admiralty in a despatch worded as 
follows: ‘*My Lords,—I regret to have to inform your lord- 
ships that H.M.S. —— while leaving the harbour came into 
collision with another vessel and her bowsprit has been carried 
away.—Awaiting instructions from your lordships, I have the 
honour to remain,” &c. Promptly came an Admiralty wire in 
reply: ‘‘Report who carried away bowsprit and where it has 
been placed.” 


Funerals in the Abbey.—It will surprise many people, perhaps, 
to know that only ten persons have been buried in the Abbey in the 
last twenty years, and that only two of these were women—Lady 
Louisa Percy and Mrs. Gladstone. These with two poets, two archi- 
tects, an archbishop, a scientist, a Queen’s printer, and a statesman, 
complete the roll of the great dead who have been buried in West- 
minster Abbey since Dr. Bradley became dean. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT 

The New Irish Viceroy.—Certain circles 
which professed to know the inner working of 
the constitutional machine are outspokenly 
surprised because the Duke of Marlborough 
did not get the Irish Viceroyalty. But they 
are constrained to admit that the Earl of Dudley had very strong 
claims indeed upon his party. Besides the initial advantage of 
standing well with the King he is quite as rich, if not richer, and 
quite as influential as the duke. And Mr. Balfour believes he is 
probably the abler, certainly the more experienced, politician of the 
two. Both the earl and the duke have shown themselves equally 
patriotic, for both left all to risk their lives in South Africa when the 
country called for men. But the Prime Minister thought the Duke 
of Marlborough lacked administrative experience, while Loid 
Dudley, besides holding office as a provincial mayor, has been 
at the Board of Trade as Parliamentary Secretary for the last 
seven years and has made the grand tour of the colonies. Lord 
Dudley is immensely popular with all his friends and possesses just 
those qualities which the Irish appreciate—a genial, unaffected 
manner and a love of horses. Lady Dudley is no less popular. 


The Insurance Company that has Witnessed Six Coronations 
Proclaimed.—When the Reyal Exchange Assurance Company in 
1720 began, under royal charter, its present business of sea, life, 
and fire insurance in its present position in the Royal Exchange 
it claimed to be the continuation of a business conducted under a 
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Hughes & Mullins, 
THE DURBAR ROOM AT OSBORNE WHICH WAS BUILT BY 
THE LATE QUEEN 


charter of Elizabeth of 1564, the year of Shakspere’s birth. It was 
the first company in England to insure shipping. Insurances 


against fire had been granted by several associations after the 
catastrophe of 1666, The Royal Exchange Assurance and another 
body were authorised to insure lives in 1720. The Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company has heard from its present premises no less 
than six coronations proclaimed, 


THE: TALLER 


Mr. Price Hughes and the Baroness.— 
The Baroness von Langeman, who died 
suddenly at Bangor, was the widow of the 
former Austrian ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, Madrid, and the Hague. The 
greater part of her life was spent in the highest circles of Euro- 
pean society, but since the death of her husband and an incident in 
London some years ago the baroness has devoted herself wholly to 
works of religion and charity, Attending a Sunday afternoon service 
at St. James’s Hall she was so impressed by the earnestness of the 
Rev. 'Hugh Price Hughes that she placed all the jewels she was 
wearing in the collection plate and dedicated her life to the bettering 
of her fellow creatures. In spite of bitter opposition the baroness 
established a Methodist mission in Vienna, and turned one of her 
houses into a home for destitute girls. To the care of these she gave 
her whole energy and thought, maintaining a correspondence with 
‘her girls” long after they had passed from the home to the outer 
world, To these and many others her memory will ever be sacred 
as that of lofty womanhood. By her will the baroness bequeathed 
her whole fortune to the Wesleyan Church. 


The Countess of Dudley.—The young Countess of Dudley will 
make a charming Vicereine. Indeed, she possesses every imaginable 
qualification forthe position. One of the loveliest women of our time 
—interesting, original, and witha singularly beautiful and sympathetic 
voice—she is at once a keen politician, a delightful hostess, and a 
devoted mother. Lady Dudley is tall and dark, with an intellectual 
face and a taste in dress which is never at fault. Naturally one 
expects to find both intellect and art sense in the niece of Mr. 
Valentine Prinsep, for her mother was the sister of the artist who 
married the late Mr, Charles Gurney. Art, literature, and music, 
indeed, all appeal to Lady Dudley, who might. have been a book- 
worm and a bluestocking if she had not been like her sister, Lady 
Troubridge, equally devoted to society and the problems of real life. 
When she was Miss Rachel Gurney and as yet quite a child she was 
adopted and brought up by the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, and 
later on she struck up a friendship with Lord Dudley’s sister, Lady 
Edith Ward, which eventually led to her brilliant and happily 
successful marriage. 


Another Cochrane for the Navy.—In, the list of seventy-seven 
boys who have just been admitted cadets, in the Royal Navy occurs 
the name of Arthur FitzGerald Cochrane, who has passed in. fourth. 
He, as his name might suggest, belongs to Lord Dundonald’s family, 
which has: supplied so- many officers to the navy since the days of 
the 9th earl, who died so long ago as 1831 and who was the father 
of the famous admiral, the roth Earl. Cadet Cochrane is the 
descendant of the roth earl’s younger brother, Archibald, who was 
also in the navy. He has two cousins in the navy, and his uncle 
was in that service also.. The main line of the Dundonald family 
has of recent years turned its attention to the army, but the younger 
branches sti!l hold by their old love, 
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Jaipur’s Present to the King.—The: 
jewelled sword presented to the King by the 
Mahatajah of Jaipur is a gift worthy of its 
donor, the regal vassal, and of its recipient, 
the Kaisar-i-Hind. Encrusted with gems its 
value is £10,000, and at this figure there is only one more valuable 
sword in the world. This, the most precious weapon in existence, 
belongs to the Gaekwar of Baroda. Its hilt, scabbard, and belt are 


’ massed with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds to the value of £220,000, 


The Shah of Persia has a magnificent sabre worth £10,000, and 
doubtless will wear it during his visit to England as did his father’ 
twenty years ago. Hitherto the most valuable sword in England: 
has been the one presented to Lord Wolseley by the Egyptians. 
The hilt of this is set with diamonds, but its value (£2,000) is only one- 
fifth that of the sword which the King has just graciously accepted. 
£105 is the standard cost of a sword of honour such as the City of 
London presented to Lord Roberts and Viscount Kitchener. The 
sword which the American nation presented to Admiral Dewey cost 
10,000 dollars. 


Where the Princess is Staying.—Abergeldie, to which the Princess: 
of Wales has gone, has been in the possession of the Gordons since 
1432. Indeed, scarcely another tract of land in Aberdeen has been 
in the hands of the family for such a time. There is, however, very 
little of the chieftain in the Gordon family, for the laird lives at- 
Eltham and his family are quite English. They have not resided in 
Abergeldie for many years, for the beautiful old house has been 
rented by the Royal Family. Many members of the family have of 
recent years been in the army, notably Major Gordon of the “ Buffs.” 
An account of the Abergeldie family forms the first section of the 
elaborate History of the House of Gordon, which will shortly be 
published by the New Spalding Club. 


Sir Henry Irving at the ‘‘Lane.”—All the unauthorised 
rumour which has been so busy of late with the affairs of Sir Henry 
Irving is at length set at rest by the definite announcement that 
our leading actor has arranged to appear at Drury Lane next 
spring. The engagement is an excellent one for all concerned. 
Thanks to the splendid stage appointments of the National Theatre: 
—as the late Augustus Harris loved to style the house—Sir Henry 
will be enabled to give a superb setting to the play of Daz/e, which 
has been written for him by that master of stagecraft, Victorien 
Sardou. This, of course, will not be Sir Henry’s first appearance 
at Drury Lane by any means. He acted there so long ago as 
March 11, 1869, when he played-Brown in the farce, The Spital- 
fields Weaver, at a benefit performance in aid of the sufferers. 
through the destruction by fire of the Hull Theatre Royal. His next 
appearance there was as a regular member of the Drury Lane 
company in August of the same year, when he created the character 
of Compton Kerr in Dion Boucicault’s Formosa, a drama which 
enjoyed a lengthy run of 117 nights. On June 8, 1876, he played 
Joseph Surface in The School for Scandal there. 


LORD ROSEBERY OPENING THE GATE TO THE KING’S DRIVE AT EASTBOURNE 
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The Coronation Domino Ball at Covent Garden. 
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A domino ball was held in Covent Garden Opera House under the management of Mr. Neil Forsyth and his brother-in-law, Mr. Frank Rendle, on the night before the 

coronation, The auditorium was arranged somewhat differently from its appearance during the regular fancy-dress ball season. Mr. Dan Godfrey's orchestra occupied 

the stage and the orchestra part was covered over. The dancers danced on: the floor of the theatre, from which the stalls had been removed. During the regular season 
a parquet floor is specially built up so as to be on a level with the stage 
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The Fickle Grocer.—A paper devoted to 


statistics has recently informed all and GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


sundry that grocers’ assistants are respon- 
sible for no less than 6 per cent. of the total 
breach of promise actions in this country. 
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The Sea as an Artist.—All around our 
coast there are evidences of carving work 
done by the ever-busy ocean. Near Llan- 
dudno there is an ocean-carved cave which 
up to quite a short time ago was used as. 


Of course, the man whose duty it is to dispense, among other a Congregational church and which was said to possess very 
things, “sweets to the sweet ” has special temptation, but 6 per cent. remarkable acoustic properties. The profile of her late Majesty 


is an average which suggests to 
the non-grocer the idea that 
“srocering,” instead of being one 
of the most harmless, necessary 
occupations, is fraught with many 
dange:s, not only to the grocer 
himself but to his fair customers. 


Japs {and ‘‘ Frockers.”—The 
Japanese are more English in their 
manner of dress than either the 
Germans or Belgians. Their 
frock coats seem to be always 
perfect in cut, and their light 
trousers and patent leather boots 
would compare with the best 
examples of the Row. But some- 
how they always look too small 
fur their clothes. Perhaps all the 
old and all the big men of the 
race stay at home. It is certainly 
a curious fact that every Jap one 
sees in London looks like a boy 
in face and figure. 


Lord Cromer’s New Lan- 
guage.—Lord Cromer, the High 
Commissioner of Egypt, frequently 
undertakes to show friends from ‘ 
England all the sights. He one 
day arranged to meet an old 
schoolfellow near the pyramids. 
The tourist engaged a very old 
but experienced Arab to guide 
him to the place, and though he 
had always supposed he spoke 
Arabic fairly well he found to 
his astonishment that he could 


carved on the Dunkeith cliffs is. 
another curious example of such 
work, which was, of course, accom- 
plished years before Queen 
Victoria was born. The sea- 
carved portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
onthe Wharton cliffs near Whitby 
is well known. It is a singularly 
good likeness, and even the once 
familiar pointed collar is repro- 
duced. 


Not the Proper Animal for the: 
Thistle.—Mr. Crosland’s book, 
The Unspeakable Scot, seems to: 
have set many mots in motion. 
The wittiest thing at the expense: 
of the Scot I have heard for a 
long time was the remark of 
an Englishman on seeing the 
banner of Scotland hung from a. 
window the other day, ‘‘ The lion 
is not the proper animal for the: 
thistle.” 


Many Happy Returns to— 
August 20: Lady Westmorland ; 
General Sir Henry Ewart, 1838 ; 
Sir William Houldsworth, 1834. 
August 21: Lord Harewood, 
1846 ; Lord Sandhurst, 1855. 
August 22: Lord Harrowby, 
1864; Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
1847, Lord Wallscourt, 1841; 
Sir A. Ashburnham-Clement,. 
1861. August 23: Queen of the 
Belgians; Lord Cranley, 1876; 
Sir Frederick Carrington, 1844, 


not understand a single word the A JAPANESE CARTOON OF THE ANGLO-JAPAN ALLIANCE August 24: Crown Prince Fer- 
guide said to him. Hementioned This cartoon recently appeared in the ‘Ji-Ji-Shimpo,” a Japanese news- dinand of Roumania, 1865 ; Lord 
the matter afterwards to Lord paper which is a sort of ‘‘Times" and ‘‘Daily Mail” in one Middleion, 1844, Lord Clifford 


Cromer, who replied, ‘I’m not a 


of Chudleigh, 1851; Mr. Max 


bit surprised. You should have hired a younger man, These Beerbohm, 1880. August 25: Lady Ardilaun; Lord Elcho,. 


toothless old fellows speak only gum-Arabic.” 


1857 ; Sir Edward Hulse, 1859. August 26: Lady Duncannon ; 
Miss Helen Mathers; General Sir Robert Biddulph, 1835; Mr. 


Lord Rosebery’s Indian Imitator.—-One of the most interesting H.W. B. Davis, R.A., 1833. 


of our foreign visitors for the coronation was a colour d knight, 
Sir Venkata Chalapati Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Maharajah of 
Bobbili. He was received by the King some time ago, and 
the audience, he says, was the realisation of one of the five great 
ambitions of his life. “In my youth,” he declares, “I set 
before myself five ambitious wishes, which I was determined 
should, if at all possible, be realised. Four of them were: To 
pay in person my most loyal and humble respects to his gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor; to become a knight; to become 
a member of the Legislative Council of India; to become a 
maharajah ; the fifth must remain my own secret until it shall 
have been fully realised.” The first four distinctions have now 
been attained, and the officials of the Indian Government are 
very curious to know the nature of the fifth. 


Could Not be Found.—There is certainly. an element of 
humour about Irish po'itics. Quite recently a gentleman was 
released from Cork Gaol, having completed a term of two 
months honourable confinement for sticking to his opinions, 
which opinions, however, brought him into conflict with the 
law. Onthe morning of his release a deputation of the Irish 
United League proceeded at eight a.m. to the gate of the 
Cork County Gaol, only to be informed that the gentleman 
whom they had come to welcome had been granted his freedom 
an hour earlier than the usual hour for releasing prisoners. 
The deputation then proceeded to search various hostelries 
in Cork for the missing one, but without success. Finally the 
deputation resolved itself into a meeting to protest against men 
being released from gaol before the appointed hour, but whether 
the parties principally concerned will enter wholly into the spirit 
of this protest seems open to question. 


Bassano 
THE QUEEN PRESENTING MEDALS AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE TO THE 
STAFF OF THE IMPERIAL YEQMANRY HOSPITALS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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Walter Emanuel on Things in General.— 
There are now quite a number of ex-presi- 
dents in Holland. 

Ex-President Steyn refused to set foot on 
English soil. ‘“ Soil” is the word he used. 

For all that we like him—by comparison. He played the game. 
When ex-President Kruger departed from South Africa he was 
asked why he left. He answered, “ Because I am not Steyn.” 


THE COUNT OF TURIN AT CAVALRY EXERCISE 


The Count of Turin is the first cousin of the King of Italy, and three lives stand 
between him and the Crown. He was born in Turin in 1870, bears the title of Turin, 
and has Turin as one of his Christian names. He commands the 5th Regiment of 


Cavalry and is seen here swimming with his charger 


Mr. Chamberlain having deciared that the Government are not 
going to allow the loyalty-of South Africa to be undermined by any 
sort of intrigue, Dr. Leyds points out that Mr. Chamberlain is 
proving himself just the sort of tyrant he (Dr. Leyds) had cautioned 
people against. 

Meanwhile all is working smoothly in South Africa. The future 
alone will prove whether there really are any double Dutch. 

The natives, it has been decided, are not to be coerced into work. 
There are too many of them. 

As a result of his accident Mr. Chamberlain still 
bears a scar on his forehead, and he will probably 
be a man of mark till the end of his days. 

Mr. Brodrick has incurred the displeasure of 
Mr. Edgar Wallace, and Mr. Edgar Wallace has 
incurred the displeasure of all right-minded persons. 
An attempt is to be made to carry on our future 
wars without the help of Mr. Wallace. The ex- 
periment will be watched with considerable interest 
by Mr. Wallace. 

It is stated that the King was very annoyed at 
the number of people who went away to the seaside 
without waiting to see his coronation. 

And | hear there was much grumbling in the 
Abbey in respect to the seating accommodation. It 
seems that the dowager duchesses thought they 
ought to have had more inches allotted to them 
than the duchesses, 

By the bye, owing to the postponement of the 
coronation their Majesties became literally ‘‘ August 
personages.” 

The proposed presentation to Mr. Seddon of the 
gentleman who is charged with stealing Miss Evie 
Green’s jewels will not take place anyhow just yet. 
Counsel for the accused stated that if the bench 
would allow the case to be settled the parents of the 
accused would send him to New Zealand. The bench, 
however, decided that he must go to the assizes. 
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near-side kerb. 
should be made in the case of our fire escapes. 
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Mr. Whistler is now out of danger. Those 
with whom he may happen to quarrel are not. 
To facilitate traffic in our streets a new 
police order directs that drivers in charge of 
slowly-moving vehicles are to keep to the 
It has rightly been suggested that an exception 


The religious disorders about the religious orders continue in 
France. At a demonstration in favour of the sisters last 
week not many of the sisters were injured. 

Meanwhile the Vatican has threatened that unless the 
French Government mends its ways Joan of Arc shall not be 
a saint. 

The abolition of the likin dues in China is not yet an 
accomplished fact. Certain of the Chinese are agitating for 
the abolition of the lickin’ dues or war indemnity as 
compensation. 

In Egypt the great —— is now finished. 

The threatened difficulty in connection with the sale of the 
Royal Aquarium to the Methodists has been surmounted. 
It concerned the rights of the life members. It has now been 
arranged that these are to have the privileges of attending 
all the meetings of the Methodists. 

And a Congregationalist deacon has been seen at the 
Empire. 

A Popular Racing Official—Mr. Arthur Coventry, whose 
resignation of the post of official starter to the Jockey Club 
is announced, is a brother of Captain H. Coventry, who rode 
“ Alcibiades” in the Grand National of 1865. He was for 
years a successful gentleman rider. His first win was in 
1874 at Worcester, where he won on “‘ Baby ” in the Worcester 
Cup, a handicap flatrace. In 1875 he won his first steeplechase 
on Lord Charrington’s “ Army ” at the Melton Hunt Meeting, 
and in 1879 he carried off the National Hunt Steeplechase 
for Mr. Vyner on “ Bellringer” from a field of sixteen. The 
following year he figured second on the winning list of gentle- 
men jockeys to Mr. Brock with thirty-three successes, which 
included twenty-four on the flat. He once rode for the King, 
but it was on “ Scot” at Baden-Baden, and he was unlucky. 
In May, 1890, he was appointed starter to the Jockey Club 
in succession to Lord Marcus Beresford. Since that time he 
has occasionally been seen in the saddle at Stockbridge and 
Croxton Park. At the latter course two years ago he won 
the Granby Handicap. 

Surrey First.—Lockwood’s county has the distinction of having 
provided a larger number of. players in the test matches between 
this country and Australia than any other county. Fifteen Surrey 
men have since the inception of these matches represented England, 
whilst Yorkshire, Lancashire, Notts, and Middlesex have each pro- 
vided twelve champions to uphold the glory of English cricket 
against the colonials. Gloucester has sent seven good men and 
true to do battle, and Sussex six. Ireland can claim one international 
cricketer, A. L. Hone. 


MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY 


Who has just resigned the post of official starter to the Jockey Club, starting a race 


with the ‘‘gate” 
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WHERE THERE’S A WILL 


First Hooligan: Well, ’ow did yer manage ter see the procession? 
Second Hooligan: Knocked down a old lady and stood on ’er 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY 


ho was the woman who first invented the 
fashion of the “ week-end” visit ? 1 am 
sure it was a woman, for the breezy and inde- 
pendent male, who like the wind cometh and 
goeth when he listeth, is not tied and bound 
by social obligations in the same way as the 
feminine portion of society. To these, the 
week-end visit is a heavenly boon of com- 
parative rest which permits one to get to bed 
somewhere about midnight ; to lie in bed in 
the morning without being hauled out of one’s 
downy nest by the knowledge of early engage- 
ments with dressmakers and milliners, “‘ face 
masseuses,” and manicures, and all the thou- 
sand and one people to whom we entrust the 
care and adornment of our beauty ; to lounge 
through the whole day without any need to 
look at the clock except for meals ; to have, in 
fact, forty-eight blessed hours of surcease from 
the malady of “ going-on-somewhere” which 
is the St. Vitus dance of modern society. Of 
course, this presupposes the week-end visit to 
be paid to the right kind of hostess ; the in- 
telligent woman who, after providing for the 
supply of the bodily wants and comforts of 
her guests, leaves them alone to enjoy them- 
selves’in the way they prefer. 

It is a satisfactory sign of the times that 
the intelligent hostess is much more often to 
be met with than she used to be. The night- 
mare house where you were expected to be 
down to breakfast at half-past nine, with the 
depressing alternative of cold food and over- 
drawn tea, and disapproving looks on the 
part of the hostess, who as soon as the meal 
was over took her guests sternly in hand and 
o:dered their occupations and amusements for 
the day according to her own idea, is, thank 
heaven! mercifully succumbing to the law of 
the survival of the fittest. So also, only not 
so quickly as is desirable, is the house at the 
opposite end of the scale where practical 
jokes are permitted and encouraged and life 
is made hideous by undesirable surprises 
both by day and night. Modern woman is a 
creation of art and abhors surprises, which 
generally spoil her best-arranged effects ; and 
she looks coldly and askance at a house 
where ‘surprise parties” are paid to bed- 
rooms, where apple-pie beds flourish, and 
where doors of divers apartments are secured 
from the outside on the unhappy sojourners 
within. It is, therefore, with the happy, restful 
knowledge that the house [am going to be- 
longs to neither of these categories that I 
sink into my corner in the train. 

My legal tie betakes himself to a smoking 
carriage with other males bound for the 
same haven of rest in the country. Smoking 
is the excuse, but I fancy the opportunities for 
bridge on the journey are not forgotten ; and 
that invaluable person, Estelle, having pro- 
vided me with my ticket, my black satin 
cushion, my hand-bag, and my newspapers, 
I feel that the lack of male companionship 
for a couple of hours can be borne not only 
with equanimity but with silent gratitude. 
It is, indeed, deliciously novel to have two 
whole hours to oneself safe from interruption. 
All the muscles of one’s mouth and eyes seem to 
relax, there is no social game to watch, no one 
to consider, no devout adorer to “ stick pins 
into,” no rivals to triumph over. One can 
rest and burnish one’s weapons before 
plunging into the fray once more and dream 


of fresh fields and pastures new—and probably 
green if the “pastures” are of ‘the masculine 
gender. It is a green world, my masters, and 
the greenest things in it are not the fields and 
the trees, but we women and men ever 
counting on one another in some form or 
other, and nearly always being disappointed 
on closer acquaintance. 

A motor car, a brougham, and a deep 
waggonette are ‘awaiting our arrival at the 
station, and the choice of vehicles is in- 
structive. The women hurriedly decline the 
motor ; no one wants to arrive in a dishevelled 
and dusty condition and create an inferior 
impression at thestart. My legal tie suddenly 


materialises on the platform from an un- 
expected part of the train supporting Lady 


Flora Coquinaria 


[A New York paper states that American 
millionaires are now eating salads made 
of costly flowers] 


We Yankees seek to own the earth, 
And while our custom we bestow 
We mean to get our money’s worth 
Whene’er we make the dollars flow. 
We buy your peerage, as you know, 
We buy your shipping and your trade, 
We even fly un peu plus haut— 
Queen Flora’s now our kitchen-maid. 


Men know that we deplore no dearth 
Of dollars, but we want to show 
To all of European birth 
That this is veritably so; 
And thus we’ve wandered to and fro, 
And with our bulging purse’s aid 
Have struck this all-convincing blow— 
Queen Flora’s now our kitchen-maid, 


More fair than that Fair Maid of Perth 
Whom Scott described long years ago, 
In all her beauty and her mirth 
Doth Flora range each garden-row 
And cull the choicest flow’rs that grow 
That they in salads may be laid 
Before great Vanderbilt and Co,— 
Queen Flora’s now our kitchen-maid, 


ENVOI 


Great shakes! We naturally glow 
With triumph that will never fade; 
All men must own we’re smart, for fo! 
Queen Fiora’s now our kitchen-maid, 
Mostyn T. PIGOTT, 


_ 


Carysbrooke (who is supposed to have a 
sprained ankle, though I believe it is nothing 
but corns) which leads me to imagine that 
I did bridge an injustice for once. There is 
nothing like playing the game properly and 
“doing as you would be done by,” so I step 
forward and sweetly suggest that she should 
go in the brougham with Adam. Her pale 
ivory skin (there is no denying its extra- 
ordinarily effective contrast with her black 
hair) grows rosily warm for a moment and 
she presses me to go with her instead of my 
lord. But this I will not hear of. ‘ You see, 
I cannot be of such general use to you as he,” 
I coo pleasantly, and with a parting injunction, 
“Take great care of her, Adam,’ I join the 
others in the waggonette with a most satis- 
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By Lady Lilith. 


factory certainty that the couple in the 
brougham know the scoring is not on their 
side this time. 

Tea is waiting for us in the great hall, 
where armour-clad warriors stand around in 
strongest contrast with the delicate beauty of 
our hostess, who in a muslin frock and a 
shady rose-crowned hat is “a sight to make 
an old man young.” We stand and sit about 
chatting and sipping tea or iced coffee, or 
(in the case of the weak male who needs 
alcoholic support) whisky and soda, all and 
each happy, some to have returned to this 
haven of beauty and rest, others to be making 
acquaintance with it for the first time. 

A slight diversion is caused by Lady. 
Carysbrooke’s “sleeve dog,” a couple of 
square inches of grey floss silk and demoniacal 
temper, suddenly hurling itself with a shriek 
at one of the collies of the house who is pla- 
cidly eating muffins with a total disregard for 
his figure. Mrs. Brooke-Smith, who is feeding 
him, is so alarmed at the unexpected explosion 
on the part of the tiny Yorkshire that she lets 
the piece of muffin fall on her smart red and 
white foulard, and general confusion follows, 
with proffers of napkins, excuses, and protesta- 
tions that “it doesn’t matter,” which in very 
truth is true, for Mrs, Brooke-Smith’s millions 
can well afford an extra dress, and she would 
have paid far more than that for an oppor- 
tunity to break the ice between herself and 
the somewhat exclusive Lady Carysbrooke. 
The only uninterested figure in the mé/ée 
is the collie, who takes advantage of the 
general turmoil to annex more muffin, He 
hardly turns his head when the sleeve dog, 
who rejoices in the appropriate name of 
“Mighty Atom,” is caught up foaming with 
jealous and impotent rage by Lady Carys- 
brooke, who has to submit gracefully to 
Mrs. Brooke-Smith patting the little beast in 
her arms and talking “ baby-talk ” to it. 

After this we break up into knots and 
couples and wander through the great rooms 
admiring the pictures and heirlooms, and 
above all the great library with its glorious 
organ, its deep chairs of green leather, and 
its enormous circular tables piled with the 
papers and periodicals of the day. Then we 
gradually dissolve into particles and drift up- 
stairs to our respective rooms, easy enough 
to find as everyone’s name is on a card on 
each door, and I don a Japanese kimono of 
turquoise-blue crépe embroidered with almond 
blossoms and lie lazily on the chaise longue 
watching Estelle laying out on the bed my 
dinner panoply of pearl satin and opals 
wherewith I propose to make men fall from 
grace. 

And so the heavenly week-end glides away 
with enough rest and solitude to make com- 
panionship delightful; with a punt on the 
river under overhanging trees to contrast with 
a breathless spin at “fourth speed” on the 
motor car; with Tschaikowsky’s “ Sixth 
Symphony” on the organ or bridge in the 
saloon ; with absolute freedom from boredom 
and tiresome obligations. Small wonder that 
the visitors at such a haven are loth to leave 
when Monday brings returning trains, and 
that one and all rise up to call such a hostess 
blessed for the oasis of delight she pre- 
pares for those momentarily giddy with the 
“Farandole ” of the social round. 
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The Welbeck Meeting. — Everything 
seems to have been against the club in its 
races this summer so far. The day of the 
inaugural meeting, as it was intended to have 
been, at the Bexhill track was wretched, and 
the course was rendered so bad that much of 
the excitement of the races was lost. Then 
came the injunction preventing the use of this 
road for such a purpose at all. The venue was 
altered in consequence to the private road 
offered by the Duke of Portland; but ill 
luck still pursued the events, and the weather 
was beyond description awful. The con- 
dition of things may be gathered from the 
fact that out of eight entrants in the motor- 
bicycle classes only two would take the risk of 
running. 


Some Good Performances.—The pleasure 
of the gathering was, of course, entirely spoilt 
for the hundreds of motorists who had come 
in many cases long distances to see the sport, 
but, nevertheless, a few noteworthy feats were 
accomplished. The most interest naturally 
centred in Mr. Jarrott, the victor of the 
Circuit des Ardennes, who covered the flying 


kilometre in 35 2-5 sec. The Hon. C. S. 
Rolls won the general challenge cup in 
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48 sec. The Frenchman, Théry, was 
timed in 44 sec., while Mr. Dew and 
the Messrs. Hardy on steam cars not 
specially built for racing were near 
together in from 51 sec. to 56sec. Mr. 
Selcher took the bicycle prize in 1 min. 
8 sec. It will be interesting to compare 
these times, which were taken by means 
of an electric apparatus consisting of a 
cord across the road, with the records 
made at Deauville at the end of the 
month, For this meeting there are fifty- 
seven engagements already. 


Further Misfortunes.— When the 
clerk of the weather once more showed 
himself favourable to the enterprises of 
the automobilists the police interfered. 
Many competitions have been held at 
Dashwood Hill and have done nobody 
any obvious harm; but just as the hill- 
climbing was about to begin the local 
authorities began to take names, and the 
whole thing was at an end. Those who know 
how unfrequented the hill is, and the care 
taken to prevent fast driving in the descent of 
it, are at a loss to account for this action, 
except it is intended merely as a pin-prick. 


How Not to Do It.—Our friends on the 
Continent do not always manage things better 
than we. The other day a motorist driving 
near Paris was surprised to find a rope 
stretched from one side to the other of the 
road. ‘There was no time to stop, so he went 
at it. The rope held, and so did a “garde 
champétre,” who was at one extremity. The 
other end was fastened to a tree, and the 
results to the zealous official may be imagined. 
This is not the best way to stop a 12-horse. 


An Ancestor.—The following is from a 
Swiss geographical dictionary: “ In the spring 
of 1804 M. Isaac de Rivaz showed at Sion a 
vehicle of which the motive power was ex- 
plosion of elastic gases. The French Govern- 
ment granted him a patent. A similar trial 
was made at Vevey in 1813. A vehicle 
20 ft. long was propelled upon the paved road, 
carrying 1,400 lb. of stone and several per- 
sons.” These cars must have been among the 
earliest constructed. 


Defeat of M. Serpollet.—The record of 
29 4-5 sec. is well known as the fastest for one 
kilometre, and especially so since M. Ser- 
pollet and his two steam racers were seen at 
Bexhill. Several attempts have been made to 


Muddied oafs 
THE MOTOR TRIALS AT WELBECK 


better the time, but with so little success 
hitherto that it was generally concluded that 
steam or electricity must always win in short 
bursts of speed. The other day, however, 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, jun., drove his Mors 
over a flying kilometre in 29 2-5 sec. on the 
road between Ablis and St. Arnoult, being 
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timed officially by MM. Tampier and Gaudi- 
chard. He made three trials before he 
accomplished his purpose. The millionaire 
motorist also beat M. Fournier’s United States 
record for one mile, reducing the time by 
nearly 3 sec. to 48 2-5 sec. The average 
speed for the kilometre in the new record is 
over 122 kilometres per hour, and for the 
full mile nearly 119 kilometres. 


Union of Clubs.—A meeting of delegates 
was recently held at Eisenach, and the con- 
gress resolved to found an international auto- 
mobile club, comprising those of France, 
Germany, and Austria, the chief purpose of 
which is to promote international tours and 
competitions, and especially the suggested 
Berlin - Vienna - Paris race next year. The 
Bavarian Auto Club extended an invitation 
for a long tour in its region, and this was 
accepted. 


M. Deutsch’s Accident. — M. Henry 
Deutsch de la Meurthe became possessed of 
the little car which arrived first in the Paris- 
Vienna race, but so far it has brought him ill 
luck. He met with a mishap at the beginning 
of the month, running off the road where it 
bends and crosses the railway line near 
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Meulan. The car jumped many feet 
down the bank, but landed on its 
wheels. M. Deutsch’s injuries are 
less grave than was at first feared. 
English automobilists will rejoice in 
this good news, for many have talked 
with M. Deutsch in their own lan- 
guage, and all remember his sports- 
manlike attitude in the controversy 
about M.- Santos Dumont’s prize. 
It remains, however, a mistake that 
these machines, which are built for 
racing, should so often be bought by 
wealthy amateurs and used for 
ordinary purposes, for which they are 
not only needless but unsuitable. 


A Royal Train Beaten.—When 
Queen Christine of Spain took a jour- 
ney lately the Marquis of Tovar, the 
Duke of Sotomayor, and M. Aguolor, 
the King’s secretary, were at the station to 
bid her farewell. As soon as the train had 
started they jumped into their motor cars, and 
putting on top speed reached Hendaye in time 
to greet her Majesty as she passed through, 
and in the same way they were on the platform 
at Bayonne when the royal train drew up. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


Lord Alverstone’s Loss.—The Hon. A. R. Webster, 
whose death comes so sadly, had his father’s breezy 
manner and love of a good story. He “ate his dinners” 
at Lincoln’s Inn and kept his particular corner of the 
long table in the best of spirits. He always made a 
point of beng kind to the many Indian gentlemen 
whom we compel to come over here for three long 
years before they can be called to the Bar and so 
practise in their own land. Mr. Webster’s example in 
this respect was perhaps needed. 


Eating Dinners.—There are four terms a year, and 
the Bar student (unless he be a ’varsity man) must eat 
six dinners a term. A great nuisance. Most of the 
diners, too, are strangely dull dogs, some are quite 
otherwise. The writer (who ate his dinners with the 
late Mr. Webster and was actually called with him) 
remembers one of the students who was simply primed 
with stories—mostly unpublishable. This young gentle- 
man was deaf and spoke loudly. Not only did his wit demoralise 
the waiters, who made a point of hovering round him, but his voice 
even reached to the high table, to the great delight of the benchers. 


A Good Excuse.—Unless the Bar student is in his place when 
grace is said both before and after dinner the dinner does not 


KEMPTON PARK RACES—A CROWD OF RACING ENTHUSIASTS 


count. On the City and Suburban day some five or six years ago 
two young gentlemen almost paralysed the head waiter by present- 
ing themselves twenty-five minutes late. Of course the dinner must 
count, protested the younger of them. Then divinginto his pocket he 
produced a card and calmly wrote on it, “With Mr. So and So 
I have been to Epsom. The Prince of Wales’s special 
got in front of my train and stayed there. I am sure 
the Prince would wish,” &c. The dinner counted. The 
same daring youth was also successful when he wrote, 
“ After eating five of your dinners I have become so ill 
that I must leave at once for the sea. I beg that you 
will call them six.” 


The ‘‘ Call.”—-The men about to be called eat their 
last dinner at a half-way table. It is above the 
students’ and beneath the bar. After dinner they are 
ranged in a line before a cluster of benchers in the great 
hall. They are “called on” by the senior bencher 
and then shake hands with him. Poor Mr. Webster, I 
remember, shook hands with all of them. He had 
known them from his boyhood. The last incident is 
dessert with the benchers. This takes place in another 
room in another part of the building. The senior 
bencher makes a little speech, full of good wishes, and 
proposes the health of the newly-called. After that 
the benchers vanish and the fledgelings are left to revel. 
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A LIVING INSCRIPTION—THE WORDS, ‘‘GOD SAVE THE KING” 
Formed by nearly 300 bluejackets on the hull of H.M.S. ‘ Terrible” 


The End of the Dinner.—Mr. Webster took the chair. He 
made speeches and sang songs. As the night advanced we all 
jumped up and made speeches in the most irresponsible manner. I 
even believe that I paid off a home-made poem. Iam certain of 
this though—the man on my left confided to me that he was to write 
an account of being called for a London daily (since defunct) by mid- 
night. I looked for itin the morning. There was an impres- 
sionist six lines about the ceremony (to support the leaded title, 
I suppose). The next was about Harrow. Things had seem- 
ingly got mixed. When we left the passages and dim hall were 
peopled with waiters. We started our career with light pockets 
—when we had run the gauntlet. 


Some Alverstone Stories.—Lord Alverstone was a great 
success when he went the North-Eastern Circuit with Mr. 
Justice Bruce last year. He played golf and cricket, and even 
prevailed upon the judge to go motoring with him. At York 
he got something in his eye. The removal was effected in 
a moment. The task, indeed, was so easy that the doctor 
laughingly demurred when the Lord Chief Justice inquired 
about the fee. “My dear sir,’ Lord Alverstone interposed, 
“don’t dream of having any mercy for me. No one in the 
world has got more fees without doing anything for them than 
i—in my time.” The Chief Justice’s golf was scarcely a 
success. “I'll tell you what it is,” said his caddie to a mate, 
“none of them there justices can ’it it off. Look at old ——!” 
And then he named a local J.P. 


Belated Illustrations.—The many pictures which illustrated 
the accounts of the coronation in the morning papers have 
been generally remarked on. But not all of them were quite 
beyond criticism in point of accuracy. Thus an esteemed 
contemporary, from which one might have expected better 
things, gave its readers a picture of Whitehall with the old June 
decorations, which were, of course, quite unlike those of August, 
while a very similar mistake was perpetrated by a leading provincial 
journal, in which Parliament Square was shown with the June white 
columns and the Parliament Street arch. These things were, perhaps, 
inevitable. But how will the historian know what to believe ? 


WATER POLO AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS—KENT V. MIDDLESEX 
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“Ruxing” in the Army.—Something like 
a storm in a teacup has been raised in con- 
nection with the alleged horseplay by officers 
of the 2nd Life Guards. At the time of 
writing neither the facts nor the result of the 
inquiry is known so that it is impossible to 
say how much truth there is in the stories 
which have been published, but that many of 
them are exaggerated is as clear as the fact that 
they are ridiculous and subversive of discipline. 


ht of “ The Tatler’ 
A 16 in. shell, an obsolescent projectile now only 
fired by the ‘‘Benbow” and “Sans Pareil” 


However badly an officer may have been 
treated by his fellows he is in a poor way if he 
stands in need of such sympathy as that which 
is contained in such expressions by the men 
as “ poor young fellow,” even if they were even 
uttered, which I doubt. The British soldier 
does not waste breath in such mild forms of 
speech. This horseplay, or “ragging,” or 
“ruxing ” in the army—call it what you will— 
exists in spite of all efforts to suppress it, 
although it is not so common or violent as it 
was a few years ago. The custom is one 
largely of give and take, and often enough the 
would-be victim gets a sweet revenge. 

A Triumphant Subaltern.—I recall a case 
in point. Some years ago in a certain infantry 
regiment “ruxing ” was carried to the degree 
of a fine art, in the exercise of which the 
junior was, naturally enough, chosen as the 
principal model. He suffered—suffered greatly; 
but he was a youngster of pluck and endured 
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his evils patiently, biding his time. His 
revenge came at last. One night—guest 
night—the senior subaltern, who should have 
set a nobler example, wishful to give the 
visitors the best of entertainment, led an 
assault on the juniors quarters, as he 
supposed, although neither he nor his com- 
panions were quite in a condition to tell for 
certain. At the close of much horseplay the 
door was secured, and a gallant charge to the 
roof and the chimneystack was led by the 
organiser of the mischief. Acting upon his 
orders pailful afier pailful of water was poured 
down the chimney to the accompaniment of 
riotous laughter—laughter which remained 
unchecked until the door was burst open to 
see how much mischief had been done and it 
was found that the senior subaltern had let 
the deluge loose down his own chimney and 
flooded his own quarters. 


Wellington’s Officers’ Behaviour. — 
Wellington himself during the hardest days 
of the Peninsular War had to contend with 
this riotous spirit in his officers. At Lisbon 
in 1809 his officers amused themselves by 
going to the theatre, where in the body of the 
building and upon the stage during the per- 
formance they conducted themselves uproari- 
ously. They were guilty of riots and outrages 
behind the scenes, and Wellington became so 
exasperated by their conduct that he publicly 
stated that he would, if necessary, take measures 
which should effectually prevent the character 
of the army and of the British nation from 
suffering because of the misconduct of a few. 
But it did not follow that men who acted like 
this during brief intervals of rest in campaign- 
ing did not know how to conduct themselves 
on the field of battle. The Peninsular officer 
took his pleasures as he took his fighting, very 
seriously, and did himself exceedingly well in 
both. The same may be said of the British 
officer to-day. 


Fighting Families.— One of the most 
remarkable features of the war in South Africa 
has been the large number of members of one 
family who have taken part in the campaign. 
These members have not been confined to one 
class. Britons of every sort, high and low, 
have sent two or three or more members of 
the same flesh and blood in hundreds of cases. 


UIEUE, UAL Dike 


Lord Kitchener has called attention to the 
interesting fact that the Duke of Portland has 
had three brothers and two sisters-in-law at 
the front, while his grace’s agent, Mr. F. J. 
Turner, has had five sons in South Africa—a 
splendid record for a proud estate and one 
which nobly sustains the traditions of a great 
house. Lady Charles Bentinck and Lady 
Henry Bentinck gave admirable assistance in 
the hospitals, while Lords Henry, Charles, and 
William Bentinck did some spirited work 
during the war. Lord Charles Bentinck is a 
brevet-major in the 9th Lancers and is serving 
as adjutant of the Gloucestershire Imperial 
Yeomanry, of which the Duke of Beaufort is 
lieutenant-colonel. Lord H. Bentinck is a major 
in the Derbyshire Imperial Yeomanry, but 
for the p-esent Lord William has retired from 
military service. Lord Kitchener in referring 
to this officer revealed himself as a humorist. 
Lord William is of a retiring disposition, and 
Lord Kitchener said that people might be 
surprised that in view of this circumstance he 
should have chosen him as a leader, but he 
could only give an assurance that the Boers 
had never found Lord William retiring. 


The ‘‘ Terrible” Scott.—A really astonish- 
ing reputation is being won by the officers 
and men on the China station, ably assisted 
by the Chinamen. To the extraordinary 
achievements in gunnery I have already 
referred, also to the coaling records. These 
results are very largely due to the irrepressible 
energy of Captain Percy Scott. Notlong ago 
the Zerrible held both the coaling record and 
the gunnery record and lost. both. Now she 
has got back the coaling record and may be 
trusted to do her best at the earliest oppor- 
tunity—which may not be just yet as she is 
coming home—to get back her supremacy in 
gunnery. It is generally stated that there has 
never been in the history of the navy such 
extraordinary shooting as that recorded in 
connection with the Zevrzb/e and the Ocean, 
but it is worthy of recollection that in 1812 
Captain Broke in the S/annon beat the 
Chesapeake in Boston Bay by sheer force of 
gunnery and because he had trained his men 
Just as Captain Scott and other British officers 
are training theirs. Broke before the battle 
made a practice of giving a pound of tobacco 
to every man who put a shot through the 
bull’s-eye. His merciless skill enabled him in 
fifteen minutes to take the Chesapeake after 
she had lost very heavily in killed, while his 
own loss was comparatively small. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 
oming home from the City, let us say, to one’s more or less frugal 
board, one is greeted by the news—“ My dear, the Higginses 
Being a mere man one says, ‘ Ah,” and gives the 
But if one thinks it is to end there 


called to-day.” 
matter no further consideration. 
one is much mistaken. Between the cheese and the fruit, the anxiety 
concerning the dinner being over, the Higgins problem recurs. 
When is she to return the call, the Higginses living, let us say, at 
Are the Higginses 
And would it 
not be better to defer calling because they always return a call 


Wormwood—lI beg pardon, St. Quintin Park ? 
to be asked to an afternoon at-home or an evening ? 
at once, and then one has to go out there again? For calling on 
people seems rather like the Arab or Kentucky blood feud or the 
Corsican vendetta, only it is more implacable, for the feud is allowed 
to end by the extermination of men in one of the contending families. 


ut in the system of paying and returning formal calls it is the 
Her partner in life shrinks 
behind the pretext of business and buys exemption with a couple 


woman who is the chief victim. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


et men, and still more women, are not forced to go calling on 

people they regard with indifference or dislike. If they forbear. 
from inviting persons who bore them to social functions they 
will not be expected to go to the wearisome entertainments of those 
same persons. If they omit to waste an afternoon, a dozen cards, 
an indigestion, and a temper in making four calls on four despised 


families there is no power to punish them. 


he fact seems to be that most men—and women—are mortally 


afraid of originality and responsibility. If they always accept 
invitations except in genuine cases of impossibility, if they pay and 
receive calls in the regulation manner, they are safe from comment 
and the necessity for justifying their acts to others and themselves. 
They grumble at the social conventions that fetter them, but they 
would not know what to do without the bonds. Like the Prisoner of 
Chillon they feel rather lost without their dungeon walls and chains. 
They dare not offend Smith, of whose intellect they have the 


meanest opinion, by neglecting him in favour of Brown, who is a 
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A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


of his visiting cards, which are together held equal in worth (as 
in size) to one of his wife’s. The afternoon is the time for calls, 
and at that time the head of the household is theoretically in his 
Race 
meetings usually take place in the afternoon also, and the billiard 


tables at clubs are in great demand. 


office labouring to earn bread and blouses for his wife. 


Meanwhile the wife or 
daughter goes on her irksome round, taking the carriage, or more 
generally the omnibus, and rings at half-a-dozen doors of persons 
whom she regards with indifference or loathing. If they are not 
at home she heaves a sigh of relief and hurries on to the next ; 
if anyone is in she sits down on the edge of a sofa, talks about 
the coronation and the weather, and inquires affectionately after 
relatives dead, divorced, or doing time. Then, possibly after trying 
to drink some very bad tea, she rises to go, with a hardly-sup- 
pressed sigh of relief which is echoed by her temporary hosts, and 


the ordeal is over. 
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delightful and distinguished guest, for if Brown were to be always at 
their house and Smith never, what would Jones and Robinson say ? 


A must call on B because A knows 
A must ask Bto a 
Henceforward A and B are 


nd so the cycle goes on. 
B’s relations. B must return the cull. 
dinner. B must retaliate by a dance. 
as two galley slaves riveted to the opposite ends of a social chain. 
For they must ask each other to parties, their wives must call on 
each other, they must keep up to each other’s standard in dress and 
living, labouring under the lash of what they would call public 
opinion. And the taskmaster is, like the chain, a mere figment of 
the mind. For there is no public opinion for A and B, merely the 
opinion of C, D, and E, their mutual acquaintances, whom both of 


them can drop at will. 


B" the will is exactly what neither A nor B has got. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Lords and Ladies in Waiting. 
—The lords and ladies in waiting 
are an important part of the Court 
pageantry, and their services have 
been more or less in requisition all 
through the year except for a short 
Not that they 
were actually in residence at Court 


period about Easter. 


except for the Ascot week, when 
those on duty accompanied the King 
and Queen to Windsor Castle, but 
they were required to be ready to 
attend any Court ceremonial that 
might be held during their term of 
duty. Now, however, comes the 
period of holiday. There will be 
no more Court pageants or. cere- 
monials during August, September, 
and October unless the King opens 
Parliament in the latter month. 


An Easy Situation.—The King 
and Queen do not require the 
attendance of a lord or lady in 
waiting at Balmoral or Sandring- 
ham, when they are travelling in 
this country or abroad, or when 
there are shooting parties at Wind- 
sor Castle. Lords Churchill, Howe, 
and Kintore, therefore, who are on 
the list for successive waits, can go 
about their own business with clear 
hearts, knowing that they are not 
likely to be summoned by the King 
unless he wants them to represent 
him at some function or unless he 
wishes them to pay him a visit and 
be regarded “in the light of a 
friend.” like Mr. Silas Wegg and 
the poetry. The Queen’s constant 
and sole female attendant during 
this period will be Miss Charlotte 
Knollys, and though the terms of Ladies 
Antrim, Gosford, Lytton, and Suffield are 
carefully marked out their services will not 
be required. 


At Balmoral.—There is no truth in the 
statement that the King intends to enlarge 
Balmoral Castle. His Majesty has no inten- 
tion of the kind, and the demand on his 
revenues are sufficiently great already. Be- 
sides, he is not likely ever to make an 
extended stay at the castle, and for a short 
visit the accommodation is quite sufficient 
when we take into consideration the fact that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales can be put 
up at Abergeldie Castle, Sir Francis and Lady 
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SACHA KOLASNIKOFF 


The adopted daughter of Prince and Princess Alexis Dolgorouki 


Knollys at Abergeldie Mains, that Sir Dighton 
Probyn goes sods, that no rooms are required 
for lords, ladies, and maids, because none go, 
and lastly, that there remain Birkhall, Craig- 
and the Glassalt Shiel as 
accommodation if wanted. 


gowan, extra 


Changes at Balmoral.—When the King 
arrives at Balmoral he will find that most of 
the changes that were contemplated last year 
are now complete. The huge obelisk of 
Glengelder stone which was subscribed for by 
the Balmoral tenantry as a memorial to Queen 
Victoria, which is about 30 ft. high, has been 
erected in a prominent position in the monu- 


ment park and will no doubt be formally 
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Week. 


The 
deer park at Invergelder is also 


inaugurated by the King. 


complete, and great results are ex- 
pected in the way of the improve- 
of the deer. Mr. James 
Forbes has gone to Blair Athole, 
and his successor has neither the 
power nor the position held by him 
and his predecessor, Dr. Profeit. 


ment 


Lady Garvagh.—Lord and Lady 
Garvagh will later entertain house 
parties at Garvagh House in London- 
derry county, which is the centre 
of their estates and from which the 
title is derived. Lady Garvagh is 
neither English nor Irish by birth, 
and yet no one would take her for 
a foreigner, she speaks English so 
perfectly, without any foreign accent. 
The explanation is partly, no doubt, 
due to the fact that she is a Dane, 
the same nationality as the Queen. 
She is the daughter of Baron Joseph 
de Bretton, a very well-known per- 
sonage at the Danish capital, and 
was brought out in London by the 
She is 
would 
of the 
a handsomer 
Her good looks are of the 
dark and decided variety. No one 
would guess at a glance that she 
celebrated her silver wedding on 
coronation day. 


famous Lady Molesworth. 

remarkably handsome ;_ it 
be difficult on 
moment to 


the spur 
name 
matron. 


Garvagh Peerage.—The peer- 
age of Garvagh was created by 
Lord Liverpool early in the last 
century for the then lord lieutenant 
of Londonderry county as a reward 
for his staunch support of the Ministry. 
The present Lord Garvagh is his grandson 
and is Deputy Lieutenant of county London- 
derry, the lord lieutenancy being held by Sir 


H. H. Bruce. Lord Garvagh is very popular 


in London and is a member of many exclu- 


sive clubs. His son and heir, the Hon. 
Leopold Canning, is a young man about town 
of the smart variety, whose natural centre is 
the Bachelors’ Club. Later he will belong to 
the Carlton. He isa keen motorist and has 
taken up the movement with enthusiasm. 
He is a member of the Automobile Club in 
Piccadilly, knows all about the inside of 
his machine, and is one of the very best of 


our amateur drivers. 


Tete mee Ales. 


The Highland Sporting Season.—Every- 
thing is late in the highlands this year, and 
it is perhaps all to the good that the corona- 
tion should stay the hands of sportsmen for a 
few days. Shootings have let very well; 
indeed, there is scarcely a grouse moor un- 
taken, the return of so many officers from the 
front having improved matters in this respect. 
As to deer forests, a few are without a tenant. 
No very obvious reason can be given for this 
unless it be that sportsmen realise that the 
figure into which this class of shooting runs 
is becoming extreme. For the running up of 
prices the wealthy American is chiefly blamed, 
but besides that we have to remember that 
the native breed of deer is not improving, and 
that, to some of the older sportsmen at any 
rite, the conditions of the sport do not tend 
t» grow more attractive. This year there is 
no prospect of anything more than average 
sport on grouse moor or deer forest. The 
weather in the north has been aguinst bird 
and beast, and though accounts from some 
districts are fairly promising the season is not 
likely to give general satisfaction. 


The Moy Hall Moors.—Few names are 
better known in deer-stalking circles than 
Mr. Sydney L. Loder and his brother, Sir 
Edmund, Their opinion and advice are 
greatly in request on all matters pertaining to 
the sport and one cannot go wrong who follows 
their counsel. The former has taken Kintail 
for this season and he should have some good 
stags to his rifle. The Mackintosh of Mackin- 
tosh, as is his wont, will shoot the Moy Hall 
moors, where the sport is of the best, as was 
proved last year when in one day over goo 
brace were bagged. The moor holds the 
record for Scotland for one day’s sport, and 
were it not for an unfavourable turn in the 
weather on the afternoon of the day referred 
to--a thick mist coming on—the record of 
the Yorkshire moors would probably have been 
. surpassed, The Mackintosh entertains largely 
and his guests are among the finest shots 
living, including as they do Lord Chesterfield, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Rimington 
Wilson, Captain Sandeman, Mr. Ralph 
Sneyd, Mr. Percy Wormald, and Mr, Fraser- 
Tytler of Aldourie. 
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The Cult of the Capercailzie.—Mr. W. D. 
Mackenzie of Farr will shoot his home moor, 
which is, by careful and judicious looking 
after, fast coming into prominence. Mr. 
Mackenzie, by the way, is making an effort 
to rear in his district that handsome bird, the 
capercailzie. So far he has been fairly success- 
ful, and before many years have elapsed the 
woods of Strathnairn and Strathdearn will 
doubtless be stocked with the bird. Of all 
shooting men who go to the highlands none 
is more welcome than Mr. W. Lockett Agnew 
of picture fame, the tenant of Sir William 
Gordon Cumming’s shooting of Altyre near 
Forres. The large grouse moor is most care- 
fully attended to and is consequently well 
stocked, the bag last season being just 3,000 
brace. Mr. Baillie of Dochfour, who was 
expected to occupy his fine mansion near 
Inverness, has taken a place in the Tyrol for 
chamois shooting and will spend August, Sep- 
tember, and possibly part of October there. 


Lord Burton and Lord Lovat.—One of 
the leading forests under lease is Glenquoich 
in Inverness-shire, and Lord Burton will 
occupy it as usual. By the judicious intro- 
duction from time to time of fresh blood the 
quality of the stags in this forest has been 
excellently maintained. Of course Lord 
Burton has an interest in keeping his forest 
at concert pitch such as no year-to-year tenant 
can have, and he has built at Glenquoich a 
splendid but somewhat curious mansion where 
he entertains very largely. Lord Lovat, who 
has just returned from the front and who, 
by the way, is reputed to be writing an 
account of his experiences in South Africa, 
is expected to shoot one of his own moors— 
Killin, on the southern shore of Lochness— 
where in addition to a heavy bag of grouse 
several stags of fine quality are usually got. 
His lordship is an all-round sportsman of 
the best stamp, hard as iron and active in 
an unusual degree, and equally sure with gun 
or rifle. 
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In the Land of the MacDonells.—Mrs, 
Ellice, the venerable proprietor of Glengarry, 
is now the only lady who entertains largely 
during the shooting season in the highlands. 
She will as usual occupy Invergarry House, 
which is perhaps one of the most beautifully 
situated mansions in the north. The grouse 
shooting, which Mrs. Ellice retains in her 
own hands, is fairly good, and some excellent 
deer-stalking is to be had. Captain Ellice, Mrs. 
Ellice’s son, by the way, takes a great interest 
in everything pertaining to famous Glengarry, 
the old home of the proud MacDonells, and 
he has written a very interesting little book 
about it which is well worth reading. 


Clive and Kitchener.—Lord Kitchener’s 
visit to Powis Castle has a remarkable interest 
of coincidence, for the present Earl of Powis 
is the heir of the great Clive. The points of 
difference between Clive and Kitchener are 
strong, but the points of resemblance are also 
great. Powis Castle in Montgomeryshire is 
a magnificent pile, the centre of some 60,000 
acres in Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, 
most of which come from the Herberts of 
Powis, a very ancient Welsh family whose 
heiress married the son of the great Lord 
Clive. The estates round Walcot Hall in 
Shropshire come from Lord Clive himself, and 
were bought with the wealth which he amassed 
in India and about which the Pro-Black-Ho!ers 
of that day were so bitter. 


Countess of Powis.—The chdatelaine ot 
Powis Castle was zée Miss Violet Lane-Fox, 
younger daughter of the late Lord Conyers. 
Her sister is the Countess of Yarborough. 
Both the sisters were very lovely girls; they 
attracted a great deal of admiration both in 
London and at Homburg. They both married 
young, the elder a few years in advance of the 
younger. Not long ago they petitioned as 
coheiresses for the revival of the ancient 
barony of Conyers in the person of the elder, 
who is now Lady Conyers in her own right— 
a title which will descend with and be merged 
in the greater one of Earl of Yarborough. 
Both at Powis and at the fine house in 
Berkeley Square Lady Powis makes a splendid 
and graceful hostess, and her beauty seems to 
imp*ove with time. 


A HOUSE PARTY AT WARWICK CASTLE 


Harriott 


La y Warwick is sitting in the middle of the front row with her little son, Maynard, on her lap. On her right are Agra Khan and Lady Colin Campbell, 


and on her left Lady Wemyss and the Maharajah of Kooch Behar. 
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Next but one to Lady Colin Campbell is Miss Muriel Wilson 
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King’s Secretary’s Wife.—Lady Knollys, 
the wife of the King’s faithful and recently 
ennobled private secretary, is a daughter of 
Lady Berners and asister of the Rev. Leonard 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF LADY BEATRICE POLE-CAREW 


Tyrwhitt, chaplain to the King, and of the 
late Mr. Tyrwhitt Wilson, who for years 


before his death was one of the most 
devoted and favoured of his Majesty’s 
personalattendants. This marriage may 
be said to have originated out of the 
personal friendship and mutual service 
of Lord Knollys and Mr. Tyrwhitt Wilson. 
Lord and Lady Knollys have a son who 
will inherit the barony and a daughter 
who is the godchild and special pet of 
the King’s daughters. Her second name, 
Louvima, testifies to this, for it is a com- 
pound from the three names, Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, while the young 
lady also bears the honoured name of 
Alexandra. These children are occasional 
playmates of the children of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Master Edward 
Knollys is destined for the army, but he 
will probably be a page of honour first 
and an equerry later. 


New Peeress. — Lady Barrymore 
(whose husband will probably be more 
easily identified by his former name of 
Mr. Smith Burry of Barrymore) is an 
American by birth, and forms another 
addition to the growing list of transatlantic 
peeresses. She was wée Miss Lizzie 
Wadsworth, and was, indeed, a beautiful 
girl, On her déud she was immensely 
admired. She married Mr. Arthur Post, 
and they resided chiefly at Pau. She 
first took up her residence in this country 
as a widow, as also did her sister, the 
well-known, popular, and handsome Mrs. 
Adair, who has entertained so much 
this season. The two sisters achieved a 
wonderful social success. Even their 
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countrywomen, who 
concede praise to one 
another “with deefi- 
culty,” admitted it 
She married as_ his 
second wife Mr. Smith 
Barry, then a_promi- 
nent man well known 
for his determination. 
Lady Barrymore is 
passionately fond of 
flowers and music. 
She can indulge the 
latter taste best in 
London, but her 
gardens in Ireland, 
aided by the warm, 
moist climate, are a 
sight to see. She used 
to hunt with energy 
but does not now. 
She takes the greatest 
interest in her hus- 
band’s political work, 
and like her country- 
woman and _ friend, 
Mrs. George Corn- 
wallis-West, can lend 
a hand at elections. 


Chairman of the 
War Committee. — 
The Countess of Elgin 
is the wife of the chair- 
Lafayette man of the War Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. 
Their eldest son, Lord 


Bruce, has just come of age, which is a 
cause of great rejoicing in the family and 


Alice Hughes 


MISS GLADYS MILBANK 


Is the youngest daughter of Sir Powlett and Lady Milbank 
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Lafayette 
ONE OF THE KING’S PAGES 
The Earl of Portarlington 


on the estates. Lady Elgin has had a 
very varied experience, more extensive than 
falls as a rule to women, including that 
of filling the great and conspicuous post of 
Vicereine of India. For her work in ths 
capacity she was presented by Queen Victoria 
with the Order of the Crown of India, which 
was established especially for ladies who had 
done good service in that country. 


House of Elgin.—It is not often that 
we hear of three generations in a family 
rising successively to the highest dis- 
tinction, but this has been the case with 
the last three generations of Lord Elgin’s 
family. His grandfather, 7th Earl of 
Elgin, was the celebrated ambassador 
at Constantinople who collected the 
“Elgin marbles,’ with the consent of 
the Porte, and deposited them in the 
British Museum. The 8th earl, son of 
the 7th, was special minister to China 
and Governor-General of India. Pusch 
represented him playing with China with 
cannon-balls instead of marbles, and 
called the cartoon “Elgin smaréles.” 
The present peer, son of the last, has 
also been Governor-General of India, 
and brought off the last frontier war, 
which is known as that of the Malakand 
Field Force. 


Lady Redesdale.—It is a curious 
fact of our rules of precedence that Lady 
Redesdale in consequence of her hus- 
band’s elevation to the peerage loses 
considerably in precedence—that is if 
the rule established by the late Queen 
is continued, namely, that the wife of a 
peer takes the rank of that peer irre- 
spective of any courtesy rank of her own. 
Lady Redesdale was 2ée Lady Clemen- 
tine Ogilvy, daughter of the 5th Earl 
of Airlie, grandfather of the present peer. 
As an earl’s daughter she had precedence 
as aviscountess. Now that her husband 
has been made a baron she has become 
a baroness—a distinct loss of precedence. 


LHe TATLER 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS RADZIWILL 
With their little daughter 


The Chief of the Gordons.—The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
has gone north to Gordon Castle. One of the features of the season 
there will be a big bazaar in aid of a reading-room for Fochabers. 
A very handsome bazaar book in which the duke has taken the 
greatest interest will be published. It deals almost exclusively with 
the Gordon family. A feature of the book is a biographical list of 
all officers of the name of Gordon who have fought in the war. 
These number forty-two (including two of the duke’s sons and three 
grandsons) and represent twenty-nine different regiments. 


Sir David Baird.—The announcement that Sir David Baird’s 
daughter, Nora, is to marry Major Ferguson of Pitfour, Aberdeen- 
shire, reminds one of the story of the great general, Sir David 
Baird. He had been a wild boy (a ‘‘royt loon” as his Scots tenants 
would have said). When his mother heard he had been captured 
in India and shackled to another prisoner she said, “ Lord help the 
lad that’s tied to oor Davy.” 


Another International Alliance.—An interesting 
engagement recently announced is that between 
Mrs. Albert Stevens and Major Charles Hall of the 
Connaught Rangers, who is now chief ordnance 
officer on the staff of the Belfast district. Mrs 
Stevens is a wealthy American widow and charm- 
ing hostess who has held a front place in the New 
York Four Hundred for the last fifteen or sixteen 
years, and who has lately spent a good deal of her 
time in this country. Before she became Mrs. 
Stevens she was Miss May Brady, the daughter of 
an eminent American judge. From him she in- 
herited a small fortune, and this was augmented . 
when her first husband, the late Mr, Charles Albert 
Stevens, died in the spring of last year. When 
quite a little girl her rich colour, great brown eyes, 
and curling black hair attracted a good deal of 
admiration, and directly she came out she jumped 
at once into the position of a society belle—a 
position she retained after she had secured the 
most eligible match in the American matrimonial 
market. 
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An American 
Girl.—A romantic 
story is told about 
the wedding of 
Mrs. Albert 
Stevens at Trinity Chapel. Her sister, also a charming young 
person, popularly known as “Little Kitty,” was phenomenally 
meek and demure for an American girl. She was the bridesmaid 
whose duty it was to carry the bride’s bouquet and arrange the 
wedding veil, and she perf.rmed this duty with downcast eyes. 
But she disappeared immediately after the ceremony was over, and 
when she next appeared before her astonished friends she was 
Mrs. Sidney Harris, She had quietly slipped round the corner 
to another church, where she was married to the man of her choice 
without any of the usual fuss that accompanies the nuptials of the 
fashionable. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Story from Sheffield.—Fresh from his coronation triumph 
Lord Kitchener is going on a round of visits, and on September 30 
will be the principal guest at the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast. Time 
was when the cutlers’ feast was a primitive function, but of late 
years the Sheffield blade has taken on all the polish of polite society, 
and the hero of Khartoum and South Africa will find it now quite 
on a level with a City banquet at the centre of things. The 
Sheffield cutlers, however, retain one barbaric custom which Lady 
Harberton might consider unpardonable. Men alone are con- 
sidered worthy to sit at table with them, The softer sex have to go 
into the gallery and watch while their lords and masters dine. It was 
probably one of these disappointed spectators who first told the 
apocryphal tale of the master cutler and the waiter, which though 
well known in the city of steel may be new to some of my readers. 
The canny cutler in question was a man of much forethought and 
ere dinner was served he was seen to go round the tables trying the 
edge of the knives with his thumb. ‘Shall I pick you a sharp one, 
sir ?”? queried an obsequious water with an eye to atip. “Na, ye 
fule,” replied the great man, ‘it’s a bloont one a’m a-lookin’ fur. 
D’ye thing a’ waant ta coot ma maouth ?” Lord Kitchener will find 
things changed since that day. 


The King’s Bargemaster.—It is not generally known that the 
King’s bargemaster, without whose official presence it would be 
something very little short of treason to move his Majesty’s crown 
from the Tower, is the famous “ Bill East” of Richmond. As 
becomes such an eminent if not indispensable official, Mr. William 
G. East made an imposing and a popular figure as he marched with 
all the swagger of the jolly young waterman at the head of his gallant 
twelve in the coronation procession. Many were his personal friends 
on the fashionable stands, and many were their familiar greetings ex 
route, for Mr. East is the best-known waterman on the river, and as 
oarsman or coach would be hard to beat. When he was only an 
apprentice he won Doggett’s coat and badge, but his greatest feat 
was in 1891, when he defeated Perkins in the struggle for the sculling 
championship of England. Of late years all his skill has been at 
the service of the Cambridge crew, and the university oarsmen are 
apt sometimes to shine with the glory reflected from the King’s 
bargemaster. Envious people twit him with the pleasantry that he 
has no state barge to master. But I believe there is a royal barge 
in a good state of preservation and even occasionally used. Legend 
says it is the one in which Queen Victoria went in state to the City 
half a century ago, 


BROADSTAIRS 
Which has been taken by the Duke and Duchess of Fife 


KINGSGATE CASTLE, NEAR 
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Lady Monson.—Lady Monson has been 
presented with a portrait of her husband, the 
late Lord Monson, which was painted by 
subscription among the members of the 
Hurlingham Club, of which he was for thirty 


years manager. It is to hang at King’s 
Cottage, Kew, where Lady Monson has 


resided chiefly since the wrench of leaving 
Mulgrave House, where she had lived for 
thirty years and where her tea parties on the 
grand days at Hurlingham were celebrated. 
She was the daughter of the late Colonel 
Augustus Ellis, and is therefore a cousin of 
Lord Howard de Walden, being first cousin to 
his father. During the life of her husband, 
who held successive offices in royal house- 
holds, she was seen a great deal at Court. 


Lord Monson.—The present Lord Monson 
was at one time intended for the diplomatic 
service. Then he was appointed to the 
household of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
The accession of his father, however, to the 
title followed almost immediately by his death 
made a wonderful difference in the position 
and prospects of the son, who found himself 
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eighteenth century it is a curious fact that 
this family has become essentially military. 
Lord Hood was colonel of the Grenadiers. 
His four sons are all in the army and three of 
them have served in Africa. 


Countess of Bucks.—The Countess of 
Buckinghamshire is the daughter of a son of 
the 1st Earl of Camperdown. Her mother 
was an heiress, and her father therefore took 
his wife’s name with the result that the 
daughter’s maiden name was Miss Georgiana 
Mercer Henderson. Lady Buckinghamshire 
has a considerable share of good looks, 
especially soft hair, large eyes, and great 
charm of expression. Her marriage was one 
of the social events of a year which was 
rendered gloomy by deaths in high places. 
When her husband was Lord-in-Waiting to 
Queen Victoria Lady Buckinghamshire was 
seen a good deal at Court, where she presented 


Taal Anes iy 


Another Bachelor turned Benedick.— 
Cupid evidently came to town with the 
coronation crowd in June. Quite a batch 
of engagements have already resulted, and 
now the report comes from New York that 
Mr. Gerard Lowther, a well-known member 
of the Bachelors’ Club, has capitulated to a 
fair American. Miss Alice Atherton Blight 
is one of the handsomest girls in the exclusive 
Mills-Aster circle where only millionaires and 
titled Englishmen are tolerated. Miss Blight 
was seen at several of the fashionable gather- 
ings in London a month ago, and at Ascot 
I am told she was looking particularly radiant. 
She is tall and graceful, with dark hair and 
eyes, is said to be brilliant as well as beautiful, 
and she affects as a rule the trim tailor-made 
costumes which every American woman 
believes to be so typically English. One of 
three handsome sisters, the eldest of whom is 
married to Mr. William Payne Thompson, a 
prominent New Yorker, Miss Blight numbers 
amongst her particular friends such leaders 
of American fashion as Mrs. Willie Travers 
and Mrs. Oliver Harriman. Her father, 
Mr. Atherton Blight, is a quiet, cultivated 
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THE HOUSE PARTY AT TAPLOW COURT TO MEET LORD KITCHENER 


On Lord Kitchener's left are Master Grenfell, Mrs. Rupert Beckett, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The lady sitting in the middle of the front row is |Lady Chesterfield, 


and next to her, on her right, Mrs. Grenfell and Mr. and Mrs. Jack Menzies. 


suddenly a peer of the realm and the owner 
of country seats and entailed estates. He is 
naturally a member of the Marlborough Club, 
to which his father belonged. This peerage 
is one of George I.’s creations. The pre- 
decessor and brother of Lord Monson’s father 
was a great friend of Mr. Gladstone and held 
high offices under the latter. Mr. Gladstone 
promoted him to be Viscount Oxenbridge, but 
as he had no children the viscounty died 
with him. 


Viscountess Hood.—Lady Hood is one of 
the beauties of the Court in a style peculiarly 
her own. Even her daughters, who resemble 
her a good deal, do not resemble her so 
closely as to be copies of their mother. She, 
moreover, increases this effect of originality 
by a taste in dress which exactly suits her 
but would not be so becoming to all other 
ladies. She is fond of dogs, and when she ‘is 
in town may often be seen in the Park 
accompanied by her daughter and a favourite 
dog. Chows are especial pets. Descended 
as they are from the great admiral of the 


a gracious figure. She would have been 
present at the coronation had circumstances 
permitted, and she would have looked well in 
the robes and coronet. 


Lord Bucks of Bucks.—Unlike the Duke 
of Devonshire, who does not own a single 
rood of land in the county from which he 
takes his title, the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
is a man of Bucks whose home and estates 
are in Bucks, It is true that in the male line 
he is of the house of the Hobarts of Blickling, 
Norfolk, but in the female line he represents 
the Hampdens of Hampden House, Great 
Missenden, Bucks. It was there that John 
Hampden was arrested for opposing Charles I. 
on the subject of ship money. The house is 
not much changed externally since then and 
remains a grand old structure. Within, how- 
ever, it was completely fitted up with modern 
improvements and redecorated—with an eye, 
however, to proportion—in honour of Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s marriage. The present 
peer succeeded his grandfather, who was a 
clerk in holy orders, in 1885. 
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On Lady Chesterfield's left are Mr. W. H. Grenfell and Miss Gladys Wilson 


American, steeped in the literature of the last 
century, and he practises a curious old-world 
courtesy which would be the delight of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 


Our Minister to Chili. — Mr. Gerard 
Lowther, the seceding bachelor, is a son of 
Mr. William Lowther of Lowther Lodge, who 
sat in the House of Commons for Westmore- 
land upwards of a quarter of a century, and a 
younger brother of Mr. J. W. Lowther, the 
popular and capable member for Penrith, who 
has been Deputy Speaker since 1895. Like 
his father he went into diplomacy at an early 
age. Since 1879 he has served at most of 
the European capitals in addition to Japan, 
and when he was selected for the Chilian 
appointment last year had been for some time 
secretary of the embassy at Washington. 
Much resembling his cousin, Lord Lonsdale, 
Mr. Gerard Lowther is a big, bluff, blond 
Anglo-Saxon who played a good back at foot- 
ball when he was at Harrow, and who has 
since shown that he shares to the full the 
Lowther love of horseflesh. 
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A Beautiful Irish Peeress. 


Chancellor 


THE COUNTESS ANNESLEY 


Who before her marriage was Miss Priscilla Moore, is the second wife of Earl Annesley, whom she married in 1892 
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The Wife of a Well-known Irish Official. 


MRS. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


Is the wife of the Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Constabulary. She is a daughter of Colonel Alexander Hay 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


MELE Letters to her Husband * makes so bz2lated an 

appearance that I fear it will be a drug in a market glutted 
with similar morbid effusions. Yet it is as interesting, and quite as 
authentic, as most of its English predecesso‘s. 
ponderous an authority than Flaminius in Livy, ‘Love is ali pork, 


only varied by the sauces” ; and here you have love served up with 


“ Love,” says no less 


all the spicy condiments of Hindustan, They are specially spicy at 
Hindu weddings, where it is the custom to say o+ sing, in sport, the 
things which in England we are allowed only to think. The bride- 
groom’s mother is rallied gracefully upon her rudeness, coarseness, 
churlishness, quarrelsomeness, greediness, and even upon her snub 
nose and her scandalous flirtations. His sisters are gently reminded 
of their shrewishness, artfulness, vanity, ignorance, ugliness, and 
vulgarity. His brothers “were sung to bits by the blithesome 
cousins of the bride, who not only mocked their gaudy dress, their 
boastful words, their bad habits and unholy company, but pulled 
hard at their moustaches.” 

How piquant would our vapid weddings be if the gentlemen’s 
insincere speeches were replaced by the ladies uttering aloud their 
thoughts on the manners, characters, appearance, and dress of 
their fellow guests. But what of the love letters? Let a single 
fantastic specimen suffice. Here is the Hindu for ‘ Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder.” Upon an eclipse the lady writes thus: ‘‘ Do 


not men and women swallow cach other with their mutual love ? 


THE LAST 


NAMPSAIRE 
RAVENS. 


Pas . — 


HOW THE AVINGTON FLEDGELINGS WERE KILLED BY THEIR JEALOUS PARENTS. 
‘ANIMAL LIFE” 


(Hutchinson & Co.) 


MR. H. HUDSON IN 
From ‘Animal Life,” Part I. 


And why not the King of Light his Queen, and the Queen of 
Light her King, with an ardour induced by the rarity of the 
conjunction ?” 

Do you remember Mrs. Cadwallader’s compliment in d/¢dd/e- 
march to the good nature of her husband? By the way, the 
mention of Jiddlemarch reminds me to express the pleasure 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot? has given me, surely the most 
interesting narrative of the life and the justest estimate of the work of 
the novelist which have yet appeared. I donot know how you could 
sum up George Eliot’s characteristics as a writer more tersely and truly 
than in these words of our greatest living critic: “ She possessed a 
singularly wide and reflective intellect, a union of keen sensibility with 
a thoroughly tolerant spirit, a desire to appreciate all the good hidden 
under the commonplace and narrow, a lively sympathy with all the 
nob'er aspirations, a vivid insight into the perplexities and delusions 
which beset even the strongest minds, brilliant powers of wit, at once 
playful and pungent, and, if we must add, a rather melancholy view 
of life in general, a melancholy which is not nursed for purposes 
of display but forced upon a fine understanding by the view of a state 
of things which, we must admit, does not altogether lend itself 
to a cheerful optimism.” 

Mr. Cadwallader, on the other hand, according to his wife, was so 
Utopian an optimist that “he will even speak well of the bishop, 


though I tell him it is unnatural in a beneficed clergyman. What 
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can one do with a husband who attends so little to the decencies ?” 
In AZiss Quillet * Mr, Baring-Gould is so far from laying himself 
open to this charge of inattention to the decencies that his abuse of 
a bishop is all that could be expected from a beneficed clergyman, 
This clerical insubordination, by the bye, is probably as old as 
apostolic succession itself, since in an early miracle play a monk 
professes his willingness to pay his abbot everything—except 
obedience. This also is the tribute which Mr. Baring-Gould’s heroic 
parson refuses his bishop, who is savagely attacked by the author for 
Indeed, in A/iss Quillet Mr. Baring- 
Gould is too heavy-handed all round, with the reactionary result of 


resenting the insubordination. 


the estrangement of your sympathies from his clients. 

In that powerful Russian novel, 7ie Forerunner,’ whose hero 
is Leonardo da Vinci, you have a portrait of Savonarola which 
contrasts with George Eliot’s as the picture of Hamlet’s uncle with 
that of his father. But, indeed, all the leading figures of the novel, 
even Raphael and Michael Angelo, are made “ to show like gilt two- 
pences ” to Leonardo. 
that this fine novel is almost as artistic, interesting, and striking as 


It is extraordinary but deserved praise to say 


the times it commemorates, 

Do you renember 
Friends of the profound melancholy of his dog’s expression? 
“Life is unco’ sarious to him, for he can never get his bellyfw of 


its owner’s explanation in Rab and his 


This, | fancy, is the case also of that famous war corre- 
Mirae Aces Gre 
Hales, though no one who 
reads his McGlusky° or 
his Jair the Apostate® 
can ask for more or fiercer 


fechting !” 
spondent, 


“ fechting.” 

The fourth volume of 
the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica’ makes lively reading 
in one particular; that is 
to say, there is an article 
on English Literature by 
Mr. Gosse. 
English litcrature as under- 


Edmund 


stood by Mr. Gosse is, of 
course, a bundle of pre- 


judices and predilections, 


AS TOLD BY 


as would b2 natural to a 
critic of mature years, and 
he does not omit a 
prop:r condescension. For example, of Mr. J. A. Symonds 
we are told that “his wide knowledge and poetic habit of mind 
were combined with some laxity of judgment in his copious and 
illuminating, but not sufficiently concise, criticism.” Think of so 
wordy a person as Mr. Edmund Gosse discussing the conciseness 
of other critics! It is funny, but by no means the funniest 
thing in this curious article. 

Mr. Hutchinson is bringing out another of his admirably-illus- 
trated books. This time it is called Animal Life and the World of 
Nature’ and it is beautifully illustrated from photographs. In the 
first part—and the book is published at 7d. monthly—there is a 
delightful series of illustrations, one of them of a baboon working 
railway signals. Then there are illustrations in colour, and altogether 
Animal Life bids fair to prove one of the most fascinating publica- 


tions of the day. MILES BARRY. 
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TELE el eA dele ror: 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The cult for Spanish dancing has made 

great strides since the days when we 
saw the beautiful dancer in 7ke Aagic Ofal, 
when her art fell flat. I 
fancy it is a taste that has to 
be acquired by an English- 
man, but use and custom 
added to the enthusiastic 
appreciation of Mr, Arthur 
Symons and some _ other 
writers have made us even 
critics of Spanish dancing. 
Of course we see a form of 
her art not likely to shock 
English taste. The descrip- 
tion of the ‘real thing” 
written by Mr, Cunninghame 
Graham was so realistic that 
I do not think it ever got 
beyond a private print. I 
remember reading it at the 
time with immense interest. 
Tortajada at the Alhambra 
dances, of course, like all her 
countrywomen with her whole 
mind and body, so different 
from the pretty manipulation 
of the ankles to which most 
of our native dancers are 
alone trained. She is well 
worth seeing. 


r. Frederick Arthur Stan- 

ley, manager of the 
Avenue Theatre—where he 
and Miss Kate Phillips in 
associated management are 
nightly presenting The Little 
French Milliney—has_ ac- 
cumulated an extraordinary 
amount of theatrical experi- 
ence not only in London but 
practically all over the world 
during the thirty years that 
have passed since he became 
an actor, His first season 
in a stock company began 
at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, in 1875, 
after which he got engagements at three 
or four other provincial cities before he 


Stereoscopic Co. 


MR. FRED A. STANLEY 


came to London and played at the Globe. 
He afterwards went to the Gaiety, then under 
the management of Mr. John Hollingshead, 


OO ERTS CEES a an 


TORTAJADA AT THE ALHAMBRA 

and in 1883 sailed for Australia, where he re- 
mained seven years. In that distant colony 
Mr. Stanley was associated at various times 
with the three well-known theatrical firms— 
Williamson, Garner, and Musgrove, the Mac- 
Mahons, and Brough and Boucicault. One 
company of which he was a member included 
Miss Fanny Addison (sister of Miss Carlotta 
Addison), Miss Fanny Robertson (sister of 
Mrs. Kendal), and Mr. Henry Hamilton, the 
now well-known author. He played in the 
principal towns of Australia and New Zealand, 
and eventually took a company of his own 
through the colonies. Journalism at that time 
claimed some of his interest. He was a con- 
tributor to the AZelbourne Argus and the 
Sydney Herald, and it was in that connection 
that he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
David Christie Murray, who was'then visiting 
the Antipodes. He collaborated with Mr. 
Murray in drama and fiction. On returning 
to London he became manager of the Globe. 
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hen he left the Globe Mr. Stanley made 
many visits as an actor or a journalist 

to various parts of southern Europe, Algeria, 
and Morocco, After those 
wanderings he settled down 
in London for a while and 
; was business manager at the 
Opera Comique when Mrs. 
Langtry appeared there in 
Robert Buchanan’s 4 Society 
Butterfly. Distant countries 
had not, however, lost their 
charm for him, and in 1895, 
in conjunction with Mr, Ed- 
ward Michael, he engineered 
Mr. David Christie Murray 
on a lecturing tour through 
the United States and 
Canada. Whilst out there 
he and Mr. Murray paid a 
visit to the North-West 


Territory, and they were 
guests of- the governor, the 
Hon. Charles Macintosh. 


Mr. Stanley travelled through 
the Rockies, and it was his 
appearance on his return to 
New York wearing a long 
fair beard that induced his 
friend, Mr. Edward Michael, 
to greet him as the “ Early 
Christian,” a name by which 
he has continued to be re- 
cognised by his numerous 
friends. 


M: Stanley’s last appear- 
ance as an actor was 


made in Zhe Mariners of 
England at the Olympic in 
March, 1898, in which drama 
he played the blind admiral. 
Since then he has managed 
for Mr. Herbert Sleath at the 
Strand, Terry’s, and Adelphi. 
He.also managed for George 
and Weedon Grossmith at 
the Royalty, and last Christmas he revived 
Little Lord Fauntleroy at Wyndham’s with 
Miss Marion Terry in her old part. 


Lafayette 
MR. GERALD LAWRENCE 


THE TAGLER 


r. Gerald Lawrence has just concluded 

an engagement of about three years 

with Mr. Tree at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

He has hada part in all of the productions 

and revivals since he went there, the only 

exception being Herod, during the run 

of which piece he was by permission of 

Mr. Tree playing Louis (the Dauphin) in 
Mr. Wallcr’s revival of Henry V. 


t was with Mr. F. R. 
Benson’s Shak- 
sperean company in 
Coriolanus at Stratford 
in 1894 that he first 
realised the desire of 
taking part in a play, 
and ever since then his 
experience has been 
mainly in Shaksperean 
parts. Three visits to 
South Africa found him 
following the same lead, 
and the only occasion 
on which he ventured 
into management was a 
tour with a_ repertory 
chosen from the most 
popular of those plays. 
It was shortly after his 
marriage to Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite that, in 
partnership with Mr. 
William Haviland, he 
took a company to the 
Cape. On the first of his visits to that colony 
he found himself in Johannesburg just four 
days before the Jameson Raid. The excited 
inhabitants of the golden city neglected the 
theatre and the company played to empty 
benches. Mr. Holloway, the well-known 
manager who took out the company, was 
favourable to the idea of his actors volunteer- 
ing, and for a; time they regarded the drill 
sergeant as a much more important personage 
than the stage manager. As events shaped 
they were not called upon to fight, and acting 
once again became the occupation of their lives. 


“OUR FLAT” 


r. Lawrence got his first London engage- 
ment from Mr. Forb:s Robertson to 

play a minor part in JZacbeth, and before the 
end of the season succeeded Mr. Martin 
Harvey as Malcolm. He next appeared as 
the Duke of Osmonde in A Lady ‘of Quality 
at the Comedy Theatre, whence he went to 
Her Majesty’s to play the Dauphin in 


Mr. Tree’s revival of Azug John. 


AS PLAYED BY THE SIMLA AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


one of Mr. Lawrence’s relatives knew 
anything of the stage as a profession, 

and in adopting it he was simply carrying out 
his own desire. His friends at one time 
hoped that he would devote himself to music, 
for he showed talent with the violin and 
continues the practice of that instrument. 
Engineering was the only alternative to the 
stage that he would choose, and he entered as 
a student at the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
Before he was qualified he abandoned studies 
at the institute and _ shortly afterwards 
obtained an entrance to the theatre under 
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Mr. Benson. Mr. Lawrence is a London man 
and a younger brother of the partner in the 
well-known publishing firm of Lawrence and 
Bullen. In the coming autumn he goes to 
Manchester for Mr. Courtneidge’s annual 
Shaksperean revival at the Prince’s Thcatre, 
which this year is to be As Vou Like /t, when 
he will play Orlando. Mr. Courtice Pounds 
also appears in the play. 


Amatert acting has 

reached a_ high 
point of excellence with 
the Simla Amateur 
Dramatic Society, Quite 
recently they have given 
Our Flat and Mice and 
Aen, which is sure to be 
popular with all ama- 
teurs, for the mounting 
is not expensive and 
its pathos is not too 
difficult. 


am extremely glad to 

notice that Mr. New- 
man’s venture at the 
Queen’s Hall will go on 
uninterruptedly this 
season, which opens with 
eleven weeks of the 
Promenade Concerts. 
It would have been 
nothing short of a 
calamity if his mis- 
fortune had made _ it 
necessary to bring his operations at the Que en’s 
Hall to a close. Mr. Newman has brought 
more pleasure in the period of his manage- 
ment to music lovers than any other single 
individual in London, while the creation of 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra, which is due to 
himself and to Mr. Henry J. Wood, is a feat 
which will go down in the history of Victorian 
music. A few pages further on I reproduce 
Mr. S. H. Sime’s quaint and curious inter- 
pretation of the “ Sugar-plum Fairy Dance” 
from Tschaikowsky, whom Mr. Wood has 
made so popular. 


Bourne > Shepherd 


“MICE AND MEN” 


AS PLAYED BY THE SIMLA 
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Bourne & Shiphera 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
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Miss Gertrude Elliott as “Ophelia.” 


a 
€ 
1 


Window & Grove 


Miss Gertrude Elliott has played Ophelia to Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet at several matinees at the Lyric Theatre lately 
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THE MAN WHO WILL STAGE “THE ETERNAL CITY” 


Mr. 


fter a season of Shakspere, which has 
not spelt ruin, Mr. Tree will in the 
autumn introduce the dramatised version of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s Zhe Eternal City. Itisa 
quarter of a century since Mr. Tree entered 
a theatre for the -first tim+as an actor; but 
he was not more enthusiastic about the 
work that then lay before him than he is 
to-day when he contemplates the future and 
that which he yet hopes to accomplish in it. 
To understand the secr-t of the success that 
has attended the sequence of magnificent 
productions and revivals at Her Majesty’s one 
has to bring to the examination of their 
causes a little of that painstaking study that 
Mr. Tree himself applies unceasingly to the 
affairs of his stage. No captain sailing his 
own ship ever loved the vessel beneath his 
feet better than does the actor - manager 
that built the magnificent playhouse in the 
Haymarket. 


Since he opened Her Majesty’s on the night 

of April 28, 1897, Mr. Tree has shared 
with no one the right to shape the policy that 
he pursues within his theatre. There he 
spends many hours each day, always acces- 
sible, sanguine, and confident, imparting some- 
thing of his own personality to every production 
that occupies the artist who designs for it 
and the stage manager who directs his 
rehearsals. No actor or actor-manager has 
applied himself more to the real advancement 
of play production than Mr. Tree has done, 
and no one has succeeded in doing more for 
the English-speaking stage than he will be 
admitted to have accomplished. To enume- 
rate all the plays that he has given to the 
public will awaken the memory to admirable 
performances witnessed at one or other of the 
theatres that he has controlled during the 
past fifteen consecutive years. His Shak- 
sperean revivals, prepared regardless of the 
expenditure of money on artistic embellish- 
ment, have been in every instance cast in a 
manner that reflects immense credit on his 
enterprise. 


he commanding position that Mr. Tree 
occupies on the English stage has only 
been arrived at by unceasing effort intelli- 
gently directed, and he has no _ intention 
whatever of sitting down quietly satisfied with 
that which he has already achieved. Asked 
if he did not consider that all his difficulties 
were now overcome, he answered back, “ No; 
I shall always have bitter opposition to en- 
counter, but,” he added, ‘¢1 would not con- 
template with satisfaction the silence that 
any relaxing of my efforts might impose on 
my ‘present detractors.” The money spent’on 
the decoration of a play at Her Majesty’s is 
justified by the demand that exists for elaborate 
setting. The performance surely does not 
suffer because the surroundings are beautiful. 
“The intelligent minority, too,” Mr. Tree says, 
“is larger now than was the case a few years 
ago.” That minority finds no fault with 
decoration, added to which it expects a star 
cast no matter what the salary list may rise 
to. At Her Majesty’s Theatre Mr. Tree 
spares neither effort nor expense in mounting 
plays, and the best artists that are available 
are invited to fill the parts. 


Beerbohm 


t was at Folkestone about five-and-twenty 
years ago that Mr. Tree’s first part under 
an engagement was played. Previously he 
had had a very considerable amount of 
experience as an amateur, but it was in Alone, 
one of Herman Merivale’s plays performed at 
Folkestone by a véfertotve company, that he 
became professionally connected with the 
stage. The part he took in Alone was that 
of Colonel Challis, a blind man. The imper- 
sonation met with distinct encouragement in 
the notices published by the Folkestone press, 
ene writer of an observing turn dwelling at 
length upon the skill with which Mr. Tree 
expressed, “even to the nervous twitching of 
the fingers,” the characteristics of the sightless. 
In that instance the actor’s nervousness 
signalling to the prompter was mistaken for 
genius, “and although I have often since 
that night snapped my fingers to gain effects 
I have never snapped them at the press,” was 
Mr. Tree’s amusing remark on the incident. 


ondon to him as to most actors was the 
goal to be won, and in a comparatively 
short time following his Folkestone appearance 
he played in a revival of Zhe Two Orphans 
at the Olympic. Afterwards he found no 
difficulty in getting engagements, and big 
successes in Zhe Private Secretary and 
Called Back preceded his taking of the 
Comedy Theatre, where he produced 7he Red 
Lamp—hisinitial venture as an actor-manager. 
That drama turned out a first-night failure, but 
its subsequent success encouraged him to 
take the Haymarket Theatre, which he 
opened in 1887 with it and Zhe Ballad- 
monger. The latter play occupies a foremost 
place in Mr. Tree’s affections, and Zhe Red 
Lamp is not much less a favourite of his. 
Miss Marion Terry was his first leading lady, 
Lady Monckton succeeding her. In his 
second year of management at the Haymarket 
he produced Captain Swift, whilst 1889 saw 
the first performance of Wealth, A Mlan’s 
Shadow, and his revival of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor; 1890 brought forth 
A Village Priest and other plays as well as 
a revival of Perd/, and in 1891 The Dancing 
Girl took town and country by storm. He 
played Hamlet for the first time in 1892. 
Then 1893 was a big year for him with 
Hyfatia, A Woman of No Importance, and 
The Tempter ; 1894 was no less important, 
for he produced that year 7he Charlatan, 
Once Upon a Time, A Bunch of Violets, 
A Modern Eve, and John-a-Dreams, whilst 
Fedora, followed by the phenomenal success 
of Zrilby, made 1895 memorable in his 
career. A revival of Henry JV. was the last 
play in which Mr, Tree came before an 
audience at the Haymarket. 


Wie the spring of 1897 came round 

Mr. Tree’s new theatre, Her Majesty’s, 
was having the finishing touches put to it by 
the decorators. He had not received much 
encouragement in the days when he was 
planning that playhouse, but as he had 
always exhibited indifference to advice and 
what he was told fortune had in store for him 
he was not likely to be put off. “This will 
make a fine music-hall,” was the remark 
made by one candid friend when he had been 
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Tree of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


shown over the building ; but it was as far 
from the point as Mr. Tree’s humour was 
close to it when one night in answer to a call 
for a speech he said he was “ glad serious 
plays pleased some audiences, for it was not 
given to every manager to be able to produce 
musical comedy.” 


n April 28, 1897, Mr. Tree opened Her 
Majesty’s with Zhe Seats of the Mighty. 
The play was hardly a success, so needless to 
say the cautious shook their heads and _pre- 
dicted failure for the manager who had spent 
470,000 in building a new theatre. His 
policy, however, has since been vindicated. 
The plays that have followed The Seats of the 
Mighty are The Silver Key, Julius Cesar, 
Ragged Robin, The Musketeers, Carnac 
Sahib, King John, A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, Rip Van Winkle, Herod, Twelfth 
Night, The Last of the Dandies, Ulysses, 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor, a notable 
list, and one which—when the manner of 
staging these plays and the strength of the 
cast in each production is considered—is 
without a rival anywhere at home or abroad. 


G[pwice during the years that he has been h‘s 

own manager Mr, Tree has made pro- 
fessional visits to America with his own com- 
pany, appearing at New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Washington in various 
plays from his Haymarket 7épertoire. The 
Seats of the Mighty he tried there before 
producing it at Her Majesty’s, and although 
the verdict was not a favourable one he he'd 
to it as the opening piece for his new theatre. 
It was generally expected that he would again 
visit the United States this autumn, for very 
tempting inducements have been held out to 
him from the other side to make the voyage. 
He was too busy to be drawn so far away just 
now ; evena provincial tour was abandoned in 
order that delays should not upset the matur- 
ing of long-laid plans, and another year must 
pass before he is able to even think of playing 
elsewhere than at Her Majesty’s. In Septem- 
ber he will produce Hall Caine’s The Eternal 
City, which will be a five-act play prepared by 
the author of the novel of the same name. 
The rehearsals of this drama, in which Mr. 
Tree will appear as Bonelli, have been in 
progress for some weeks. A short interval 
for holiday will be taken next month, after 
which the serious business of the autumn will 
begin. 


BY birth Mr, Tree is a Londoner. He went 

to an English school first, but afterwards 
was sent to Germany, where he remained 
to complete his education at Schnepfenthal 
College near Gotha. Whether his keen 
sense of humour is English or was acquired 
abroad does not matter; that it is existent 
and a great factor in-some of his creations is 
apparent to every observer. Within the past 
few week it was expressed in his rendering of 
Malvolio and of Falstaff, and to those who 
come in contact with him when away from 
the stage his sense of humour is known to be 
the outcome of a close observation of the 
affairs of life and of those who take part in 
them. Mr. Tree has succeeded because he is 
a man of ideas and a devotee of his art. 
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Tschaikowsky’s Sugar-plum Fairy Danc Interpreted by S. H. Sime. 


“ 


In this curious drawing Mr. Sime has translated the Sugar-plum dance of Tschaikowsky's famous ‘‘ Casse-Noisette'’ suite into the terms of draughtsmanship. The beautiful 

ballet (prosaically knowr “op. 71'’) was written in 1892, the year before the production of the famous ‘‘ Pathetic Symphony” which just preceded Tschaikowsky’s tragic 

death from cholera. He adapted the ‘‘ Casse-Noisette "’ for a full orchestra (op, 71a), the form in which it is best known in this country. This suite consists of an overture 

miniature and a series of characteristic dances, namely: (1) a march, (2) a dance of the sugar-plum fairies, (3) Russian dance, (4) Arabian dance, (5) Chinese dance,»(6) reed- 

pipe dance, and (7) flower dance. The main feature of the sugar-plum dance is played at the Queen's Hall on a celeste. Mr. Sime represents the players using a xylophone, 
which brings out the beautiful liquid notes of the movement 
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Actors on the 


[2 the deluge of stage gossip that pours 

forth from all sorts of journals week in 
and week ont nobody, as far as I can remem- 
ber, has dealt with our dumb actors on the 
legitimate stage, although references have 
occasionally been made to dogs which walked 


on more or less in the spirit of 
amateurs. How many playgoers 
know that there is a_ regular 
academy for stage animals, and 
yet its alumni are known to all of 
us? Who doesn’t know the hand- 
some white mare, “Queenie”? 
On her broad back Falstaff made 
his entrance in the recent brilliant 
revival of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and she has crossed the stage in 
many a drama, carried more than 
one actor to meet applause, and 
helped to draw more than one of 
London’s footlight queens. 


ss Oe is the most distin- 

guished graduate of the 
animal academy which belongs to 
Mr. T. G. Hales, the theatrical 
costumier of 40, Wellington Street, 
Strand. The establishment from 
which Mr. Hales sends out such 
four-footed animals as are required 
by stage managers is situated in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
It is known as King’s Head Yard, 
standing between a church and 
about the oldest theatrical public- 
house in the district, the ‘‘ Harp.” 
The latter, like many of the old 
houses in the neighbourhood, is 
marked down for destruction on 
account of the new avenue 
between the Strand and Holborn. 
King’s Head Yard is old- 
fashioned, too, but the passage 
which faces the stage door of 
Drury Lane leads to a well-kept 
court where horses, ponies, mules, 
and goats are kept ready to be 
taken out each night by grooms 
who look after them at home and 
in the theatres where they are 


wanted, 
M" Hales himself trains all 
the animals. He _ begins 
and completes their education, 
being assisted in this by his stud 
groom, Albert Elszy. Albert takes 
great pride in his _ four-footed 
charges. He recounts their various 
appearances in. successful plays 
with earnestness, and speaks of 
the future engagements made for 
them with as much satisfaction as 
any theatrical agent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Girden might 
tell you of the arrangements that 
he was making for a star that he 
had originally brought — out, 
“Queenie’s ” next appearance will, 
he says, be made at St. James’s 
Theatre on August 30 in /f J were 
King. Albert is very fond of the 
animals in King’s Head Yard, all 
of whom are treated with the 
utmost kindness, it being a strict 
rule there that no whip or stick is 
to be used on any of them, 


M" Hales’s headquarters for training are 

on a farm that he owns out at Kings- 
bury near Hendon. There he has at present 
upwards of sixty ponies, most of them waiting 
for the pantomime season, when they will be 
required for some show. 


hooker & sullivan 


SOME DUMB ACTORS 


The first picture shows ‘‘ Queenie,’’ who has carried Mr. Tree as Falstaff in The 

Merry Wives of Wtndsor. The goats are those used in The Bandits at the 

Hippodrome. The horse at the bottom is ‘ Million,’ performing at the Pavilion 
in A Woman cf Pleasure 
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London Stage who Never Speak. 


t King’s Head Yard only those animals 
wanted for 
present are stabled. These include twelve 
goats and a mule that are to be seen in 
the Hippodrome spectacle of Zhe /iandits. 
“ Million,” the 


nightly performances at 


name by which one of 
his best herses is known, is 
also there, having been wanted 
through the Opera season at 
Covent Garden in Zannhduser 
and other productions. It is a 
very friendly, gentle creature, and 
accounted extremely useful as an 
example with other horses when a 
leader can be employed. Some- 
times the happy family at King’s 
Head Yard is a very mixed one, 
and will include trained cows, 
sheep, horses, ponies, donkeys, 
mules, camels, and deer, or any 
other animal required by a theatre 
manager. His sporting dogs, too, 
are sometimes to be seen at the 
theatre, including Covent Gaiden 
Opera. Asked if sheep were not 
very difficult to control on the 
stage, Albert explained that they 
did not find them so. ‘* We train 
one when very young in the right 
way to go and the others will 
always follow its lead,” he added. 
Human beings are not unlike 
sheep, we are told, in that respect ; 
therefore, Albert’s explanation was 
far from being unreasonable. 


O* the most intelligent animal 

I have seen lately is the 
donkey, “ Ping-Pong,” which Mr. 
Welch introduced in Zhe New 
Clown. Mr. Welch bought this 
pretty donkey for less than £2, 
and in the course of its career 
it seemed to develop an increasing 
intelligence. 


any dogs are remembered by 
playgoers. In the recent 
revival of Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor Mr. Tree had a most 
intelligent bob-tail sheep dog, a 
breed which I am sorry to say is 
disappearing, having practically 
been driven from the field by the 
Unspeakable Scot in collie shape. 
“ Village Boy,” as he is called, is 
the property of Mr Norman 
Tharp, who in the costume of a 
falconer brought him on in the 
first act of that boisterous comedy. 
Although “ Village Boy” is four 
and a half years old it required only 
a little patience on Mr, Norman 
Tharp’s part to teach him to take 
his ‘‘cue” at the right moment 
and set up the bark that made 
Master Slender start. 


“Dully Boy,” the bulldog whose 

name is still associated with 
The Dancing Girl at the Hay- 
market, survived some consider- 
able time the Ieng run of that 
successful comedy. He was a 
fierce-looking dog, but appearances 
were in his case worse than _ his 
nature. “Bully Boy” was the 
property of Mr. Outram Tristram, 
who lent him to Mr. Tree. 
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AN EVENING AT THE TIVOLI 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


he Tivoli is, I suppose, one of the most 
popular variety theatres in the metro- 
polis, and the strength of the programme 
on the occasion of my visit certainly seemed 
to justify its success. There was almost every 
kind of the 


ment that is known as 


entertain- 


“variety,” from comic 
singers and graceful 
dancers to trick cyclists 
and performances on the 
xylophone. Ido not know 
who invented the xylo- 
phone, but if it be true 
that little sins come home 
that 
must have paid a long 
No 
doubt the xylophone is 
musical enough, the 
chief trouble is that there 


is so much of it, and 


to roost inventor 


price for his joke. 


when you are sitting with- 
in a few feet of performers 
who appear to be carried Lith Teh 
away by the fierce excite- 

ment of the moment you can almost feel 
your skull jumping inside your head. 


he xylophonists at the Tivoli that evening 
were described as ‘ Baker and Balfe’s 
Operatic Xylophone Team,” for all the world 
as though they were great cricketers or football 
players. The “ team” consisted of a lady and 
gentleman who seemed to have a wonderful 
control over their musical chips of wood and 
whose efforts evoked quite a storm of applause. 
Mr, Frank Coyne, 
who followed the 


team, sang a song 
of troubles that 
had come to him 


aN 


HaPPy 
FANNY 
Fiecos 


5.4, Sime 


just as he was getting 
beds 1t 
does seem a little annoy- 


into certainly 


ing just when one is 
retiring after a hard day 
to be called down to the 
front door by a_ sportful 
neighbour who wants to 
fight you for half-a-crown. 
If the neighbour would 
not listen to reason, and ultimately 
proved to be the better fighter, you 
might return to your room with the 
prospect of having to. spend the 
best part of the night with your 
left eye in soak. I think I would 
move out of that kind of neighbour- 
hood at an early date even if I 
had to have words with my land- 


lord about it. 


uite a delightful turn is that 
“~~ of Happy Fanny Fields, who 
is described as an “ American- 
=" Dutch Comedienne.” Fanny 


talks in the Hans Breitmann 
lingo, but I do not know whether 
this. is because she has adopted the 


language on purpose or because she 


cannot help it. Her clog dancing is ex- 
tremely exhilarating, and her songs are 
amusing enough. But it is in her“ patter” 
and the interjected remarks provoked by 
interruptions that Fanny scores. I don’t 
know whether her impromptus are care- 
fully thought out beforehand, as the Irish 
orator observed, or whether they are 
what they seem. On one occasion during 
her patter Fanny asked a little riddle 
that a decided 
chestnut. 
pausing for a reply a gentle- 
man in a private box called 


most of us 
While she was 


was to 


out the answe. Fanny 


covered her retreat 
quaint remark that the gentle- 


with the 


man didn’t matter as he was 
one of her friends to whom 
she had given a free ticket. 
And once when a little jest of 
hers was greeted with a 
mild outburst of applause she remarked 
with a gracious bow, ‘‘ Much obliged, but I 
One of the little lady’s 
quips—an excellent bit of repartee of the 
“ double 
grasped by the audience, and as she stood 


expected more.” 


intender”” kind—was not readily 
there waiting the laughter that only came in 
spasmodic instalments she observed senten- 
tiously, “You think it over. 
one.” 
taken by her audience to judge by the 
explosions of laughter which followed. 


It’s a good 


The lady’s advice was apparently 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


M iss Ray Wallace introduces mimicry under 

new conditions. Instead of walking 
on in a short white frock with an air of green 
girlhood about her she sits down to a grand 
piano in a businesslike way and accompanies 
herself in a series of really admirable 
imitations of leading music-hall performers. 
Little Tich is, of course, a host in himself, and 
whether he is singing or dancing, or merely 
falling over his other foot, he keeps the house 
in a roar of laughter all the time. In response 


to a well-defined encore 


that evening he brought 
upon the stage a pair of 
boots very little less than 
a yard long. I might 
have taken a different 
standard of measure- 
ment, of course, but one 


is apt to be accused of 


RGKNOWLES 


Son Sun 


levity if one expresses the length of boots in 
—feet. 
and hid himself behind them, and finally swung 


He danced in these boots, he sat down 


himself up and walked about on the toes of 
them. 
and nothing but the fall of the curtain could 
The 
programme also included such popular favou- 


The turn was excellent in every way, 
stop the repeated demands for more. 


rites as R. G. Knowles, Bransby Williams, 
Miss Vesta Tilley. Mdille. Diane de 
Fontenoy posed in a series of living pictures 
described as “ Bijouterie Moderne.” 


and 
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Pastimes. 
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THE MOST EXCITING CRICKET MATCH EVER PLAYED 


The scene on the ground during the last over when England beat Australia by one wicket at the Oval last Wednesday 


A Magnificent Finish.—After one of the 
most exciting games in the history of cricket 
England beat Australia on Wednesday last at 
Kennington Oval by one wicket. It was a 
splendid victory, and the defeats at Sheffield 


H. TRUMBLE AND J. V. SAUNDERS 


and Manchester have been more than com- 
pensated for. The Australians led on the 
first innings by 141 runs, but their batting fell 
to pieces in their second innings, and England 
were left with 262 runs to win—a hard task 
at any time against the great colonial bowlers. 


A Disastrous Start.—MacLaren, Tyldes- 
ley, Palairet, Hayward, and Braund were out 
for 48 runs and the tamest finish seemed likely 
when Jessop joined F. S. Jackson. At the 
start of the innings the pitch was playing very 

queerly, but a shower of rain just 
before Hayward’s dismissal made the 
wicket appreciably easier, the ball 
taking considerably less break than had 
been the case during the first hour’s 
play. 

Jessop’s Superb Hitting.—From 
the very beginning of his innings Jessop 
played with the greatest confidence. In 
twenty minutes before lunch he scored 
29 not out, and in fifty-five minutes 
after the interval he added another 
75 runs. He drove splendidly, and 
every now and again brought off a 
brilliant cut. Many of his hits, too, 
past extra cover were brilliant in the 
extreme, the ball going to the ring like 
a flash of lightning. Many people had 
been of opinion that Trumble was 
Jessop’s master, but this time he fairly 
got the best of the great Victorian 
bowler. It was a great innings, and 

one that will be talked about for many years 
to come, for apart from its intrinsic brilliancy 
it was a fine example of pluck and grit, 
altogether a lion-hearted innings. It was 
Jessop who really made victory for England 
a possibility. 


A. C. MACLAREN, 


Lockwood’s Bowling. — Lockwood fol- 
lowed up his Manchester success by again 
bowling exceedingly well, and his five wickets 
for 48 runs in Australia’s second innings was 
a great performance. The Australians have 


F. S. JACKSON, G. L. JESSOP, 
AND L. C. H. PALAIRET 


won the rubber, but I do not think they have 
proved themselves the better side. Their 
batting—though Trumper is the finest batsman 
in the world—is not equal to ours ; but their 
bowling is superior, and in all-round excellence 
in the field we are not in it with them. 


COMING IN 


TO LUNCH—RHODES AND 


GREGORY 


IN THE FOREGROUND A. A. 
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LILLEY, L. BRAUND, AND 


TOM HAYWARD 
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The Canterbury Week.—The sixty-first 
‘Canterbury week was very largely spoilt by 
the weather, but Thursday, ‘‘ the Ladies’ Day,” 
was fine, and the Kent eleven were seen to 
conspicuous advantage in beating Surrey. 
Mr. C. H. B. Marsham followed up his recent 
fine scores by making a dashing 92, while 
Alec Hearne showed a welcome return to 
form, and that very sound batsman, Mr. 
Burnup, as usual made runs. The cricket on 
the Saturd ty did not last more than an hour, 
but what play took place was, to say the 
least of it, startling: Surrey lost one wicket, 
Ab 1, for 4 runs, and then Hayward and 
Hayes added 51 runs. Hayes was then 
caught, the score reading : 


them at Cape Town, Durban, Maritzburg, 
Kimberley, and, of course, Johannesburg. 
The South Africans can put quite a strong 
team into the field, and though they can 
hardly hope to win they should be capable of 
giving the Australians a good game. Now 
that peace has come there should be a great 
future for the game in South Africa, the only 
drawback being that owing to the want of 
good turf matting wickets are the custom all 
over the country. At Newlands, Cape Town 
—one of the most picturesque grounds | have 
ever scen—the outfield is of grass, and this is 
also the case on the Port Elizabeth ground, 
but at both places matting wickets are used, 
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The Australian Captain’s Hundred ct 
Southampton.—No member of the Australian 
team has been more uncertain in his play 
than Darling, the captain, but when he is in 
form there is not a finer batsman in the 
world. His latest big score of 128 against 
Hampshire was a magnificent exhibition of 
determined, resolute hitting, the way he 
punished the bowlers, and Llewellyn in par- 
ticular, being quite extraordinary. Darling ‘s 
a batsman of infinite rcsource, for he can play 
a free ora quiet game just as the occasi n 
demands. I have seen him take two hours 
to make 20 runs, and again I have seen him 
knock up Ioo in just over an hour. 


55-2-22. Mason and 6 
Blythe were bowling, Aw Kt <= 
; 7 55 ASHES 
and in half an hour’s ae We 
the whole 


more play 
side were out for 59. 
Starting with the dis- 
missal of Hayes, nine 
wickets fell in the course 
of eight overs for 4 
runs! From the point 
when the score stood at 
55 for one wicket Mason 
took four wickets for 
1 run, and Blythe five 
for 3 runs. I cannot 
recall an innings coming 
to a more abrupt ending. 7 


Albert Trott’s Return 
to Form.—For the 
greater part of this 


season Trott has bowled, 
for him, only moderately, 
but in the Middlesex and 
Gloucestershire match at 
Bristol he was in his 
finest form. In eight 
overs he took seven 
wickets. for 36 runs. 
During the seasons of 
1897, 1898, 1899 Trott 
was, in my opinion, 
almost the best bowler 
in the world, but at 
the beginning of this 
summer he altered his 
mode of running up to 
the wicket with rather 
disastrous, results. In- 
stead of running a good 
eight or ten yards as was 
formerly his wont he 
merely took a step or 
two up to the wicket 
and gave one the im- 
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The England Team 
at the Oval.—lf anyone 
had suggested when the 
season began that an 
England eleven would 
be considered represen- 
tative without Kanjit- 
sinhji and C. B. Fry he 
would have been laughed 
at, but the moderate form 
these two famous bats- 
men have displayed in 
the test matches left the 
selection committee no 
other alternative but to 
leave them out for the 
Oval game. Fry has 
not been very fit this 
summer, but at the end 
of last month he played 
a most brilliant innings 
against Middlesex at 
Eastbourne, and he then 
appeared to me a better 
batsman than ever. It 
is just the luck of cricket 
that he should have 
failed in the test matches. 
Ranjitsinhji seems to 
have given up cricket 
just for the moment, for 
he has not appeared in 
the Sussex eleven for the 
last fortnight. 


Major R. M. Poore’s 
Return to County 
Cricket.—Major Poore, 
who has been acting as 
provost-marshal in Pre- 
toria for the last two 
years, made a strikingly 
successful reappearance 
in first-class cricket, his 
second innings of 62 not 


pression that he was not 
trying his hardest. That 
he was doing his_ best 
anyone who knows what 
a keen cricketer Trott is will tell you, but his 
shortened run somehow enabled the batsmen 
to easily see all his changes of pace, and 
consequently quite moderate players made 
runs freely from him. He has now returned 
to his former style of bowling, so we may 
expect many good performances from him 
before cricket comes to an end, Albert Trott 
is the only man who has taken 200 wickets 
and scored 1,000 runs in a season. This he 
did in 1899, but he is not likely to repeat the 
feat this season. 


Australians to Visit South Africa.—At 
the conclusion of their tour in this country 
the Australians will pay a short visit to South 
Africa. Matches have been arranged for 


AN 


INTERESTING SCORE CARD 


How ‘Rip” recorded his impression of the great match at Manchester between 


England and Australia 


the turf being of too coarse a nature to allow 
of a grass pitch, At Johannesburg, Kim- 
berley, and on every other cricket ground in 
South Africa there is not a blade of grass to 
be seen anywhere, nothing but a hard reddy- 
brown sand, which is, however, delightful to 
field on, for though the ball comes very fast 
it invariably comes true. The Wanderers’ 
ground, Johannesburg, is the best in South 
Africa, but the Maritzburg Oval is also 
a very good one, and at Kimberley there 
is a capital little ground. Llewellyn, the 
well-known Hampshire cricketer, who is a 
South African by birth, is returning to Natal 
early in September, so that the Australians 
will probably meet him in one or two of 
their matches, 
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out for Hampshire 
against the Australians 
being a fine example of 
sound defensive play 
against some very good 
bowling. At one time it looked as if his 
plucky batting would save Hampshire from 
defeat, but Hugh Trumble proved too much 
for the tail of the county eleven, and the 
Australians won a well-deserved victory. 


English Cricketers in Holland.— An 
English team has been taking the Dutchmen 
on at cricket at the Hague, but had to submit 
to a defeat by three wickets after a good game. 
Mr. C. P. Foley of Middlesex and Mr. E, F. 
Penn of the Cambridge eleven were the most 
successful batsmen, and Mr. Penn also bowled 
well, but the matting wickets and the excellent 
all-round cricket of Mr. C. J. Posthuma en- 
abled the Dutchmen to win. Mr. Posthuma 
has apparently lost little of his skill. 


DEBS AMIE Fe. 


HARROGATE 


W?y go abroad to drink health-giving 
waters when as good or better can 
be got at home? The question is constantly 
asked in these days of foreign competition, 
and the answer is not difficult to find. Beyond 
doubt we have many mineral springs of ac- 
knowledged efficacy. It is only necessary to 
mention Bath, Harrogate, and Strathpeffer, or 
again, Droitwich, Woodhall Spa, and Llan- 
drindod, all of which in their curative processes 
are surely equal to Carlsbad, Marienbad, Hom- 
burg, Kissingen, and Ems. Yet the sick and 
sorry largely prefer the places abroad. Why ? 
Because it is the common belief that they are 
better done, better run; the treatment is 
superior to ours, 
stricter, more 
thorough, and more 
intelligently and 
pleasantly applied. 
» Comparisons are 
odious, but it must 
be admitted that our 
health resorts as 
they exist to-day 
have the worst of 
it in many ways. 
Yet there is no 
reason why _ this 
should beso. Much 
might be mended, 
much improved, by 
a better system of 
management. One 
thing is quite clear, 
that people if en- 
couraged and pro- 
perly provided for 
would be willing 
enough to stay at 
home. 
This has been 
shown of late years 
at Harrogate, which 


has never before 
been so_ largely 
patronised. It has, 


in a way, become the fashion chiefly through 
the opening of a new mammoth hotel which 
has attracted a number of notable people and 
whose wise lead the crowd generally follow. 
There has been always an interesting show at 
the “ Majestic” ; peers and playwrights, sports- 
men, soldiers of distinction—although the 
chief of them, Lord Roberts, stopped at the 
“Queen’s ”’—millionaires who occupy whole 
suites of rooms regardless of cost; smart 
dresses and diamonds galore have been seen 
every day in the public rooms. People have 
brought their own carriages ; private servants, 
as many as a hundred of the latter, have 
been lodged in the hotel, in one case a Croesus 
had eight to his own cheek, including a barber 
to shave him and dress the hair of the ladies 
of his party. 

In the matter, then, of material comfort, of 
luxury in life, Harrogate has made a sudden 
step ahead. There has been, however, no 
corresponding development in the adminis- 
tration, in the methods and appliances by 
which the cure is carried out. Harrogate is 
still years behind the best health resorts 
abroad in the facilities, the conveniences, it 
offers to its visitors. In the first place, the 
pump-room is altogether too small for the 
crowds that come to drink the waters, There 


AS A HEALTH RESORT. 
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By Major Arthur Griffiths. 


is an absence of system or arrangement ; for 
instance, no labels or notices are fixed over 
the counters where the products of the various 
springs are dispensed, and after waiting our 
turn in an almost interminable gwewe we find 
ourselves drinking the wrong kind of water. 
There is much trouble involved in being 
obliged to take a ticket daily for each dose ; 
the simple contrivance of issuing tickets for 
the week or course has not struck the cor- 
poration (the proprietors and managers of the 
whole place), and the system pursued at the 
baths and the appliances are quite primitive. 
An unfortunate man was shown into a place 
where he undressed, but having forgotten 


THE OLD SULPHUR WELLS, HARROGATE 


something was imprudent enough to leave it ; 
the door banged and he was left outside zz 
puris naturalibus because the door shut 
with a spring. His subsequent adventures 
were harrowing, for he found himself in an 
open corridor which was a public passage- 
way for both sexes, and he could find no 
shelter except behind a curtain, where he 
remained for half an hour before a key was 
brought by a male attendant to reopen his 
bath-room. 

The people of Harrogate themselves are 
beginning to agitate for improvement ; they 
are practical, hard-headed Yorkshiremen with 
a good notion of their own advantage, and 
they see that the stream of prosperity now 
setting towards the famous old place might 
easily be checked and again diverted through 
too narrow-minded management and retro- 
grade ways. New baths will have to be built, 
and the site indicated is in the present Mont- 
pellier Gardens. So short is the present 
accommodation that particular baths must be 
booked seventeen days ahead, and the appli- 
cations for all are often far in excess of the 
supply; not only more baths and more 
drinking counters are wanted but another 
pressing need at Harrogate is a director of the 
établissement, as he is called abroad. 
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There is a so-called manager, but he 
seldom shows himself outside his office, and 
it is not easy to realise what his functions 
are. At the very height of last season 
the materials for producing the effervescing 
Nauheim bath ran out, and this form of treat- 
ment had to be suspended. It was found then 
that the baths were dependent upon the local 
chemists for their supply. Commendable but 
insufficient efforts are made for the amusement 
of visitors. Bands of music, such as they 
are, and occasional displays of fireworks, with 
horse shows and dog shows, theatres and a 
music-hall make up the whole show, which 
compares unfavourably with what is generally 
to be found abroad. 

Harrogate withal 
possesses many 
natural attractions 
over and above 
its springs. The 
first is its air, the 
finest perhaps in 
England, for it 
stands upon an 
elevated plateau 
with no higher land 
near, and is fully 
charged with ozone. 
It lies, too, amid 
beautiful surround- 
ings—the lovely 
valley of the Wharfe 
is close at hand, 
Knaresborough, 
Pannal, Ripley, and 
other picturesque 
spots are within 
easy drives. Cabs 
or flies are to be had 
in plenty, and as 
usual the drivers are 
the best cicerones, 
well grounded in 
all associations of 
Knaresborough, 


Valentine 


x 
The Old High Hat 


"T brown out here on the rubbish heap, 
Dusty, battered and dented deep— 

Style, the pattern of ’fifty-three— 

My ! old hat, you’re a sight to see ! 


Cleanin’ house and yer had to go? 
Well, that’s nateral, dowt yer know. 
Flats and men that have had their day 
Have ter git if theyre in the way. 


Changed a little we have, I swan ! 
Sence that night when I put yer on, 
New and shiny and grand and tall, 
And took her to the fancy ball. 


Mind the walk from the hall that night ? 
Moon a-shinin’ so big and bright, 

And she sayin’—with arm in mine— 
How becomin’ you are, and fine ! 


Hum-a-day / that was long ago. 

Now she thinks you're a perfect show, 
And the children are laffin’ at 
Grandad here and his old high hat. 


Time don’t linger fer man ner tile, 

Hats and heads they go out of style, 
Have ter pass and make way fer new— 
That’s as sartin fer me as you. 


Come, old feller, I'll take yer in, 

Hang yer up on the nail agin ; 

For, though now we are worn and grey 

We've deen somebody, ain’t we, hey ? 
JOE LINCOLN, 
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THE NEW MONOGRAM COMPETITION. 


Those Competitors who were Successful in the First Monogram Competition can alone 


Compete for the First Five Prizes. 


FOUR EXTRA PRIZES OFFERED 


To those who were Unsuccessful in the First Competition. 


he conditions of the Supplemental Competition open to those who sent in correct solutions to all the ten mono- 

grams in the previous competition are perfectly simple. The competition will consist of five quotations from 

living British authors expressed in monogram form, one quotation to appear each week till the competition closes. The 
prizes are, of course, the same as in the previous competition, viz. :— 


First Prize—A 100 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Coloured Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘‘ The Tatler.’’ 


The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who 
succeeds in deciphering correctly all the quotations. The 
second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to 
the competitors who succeed in deciphering correctly the 
next largest number of quotations. 

In the event of no one succeeding in solving correctly 
all five monograms, the first prize will be given to the 
reader who solves four quotations correctly. 

None of the quotations given will be found in any 
book of reference, a fact which makes it improbable that 
there will again be a tie for the first prize, but in the event 
of two or more readers correctly solving the quotations 
it must be understood that all who enter for this prize 
agree that the Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


RULES AND HINTS 


N.B.—In accordance with a vequest from-many veaders 
who entered for the last competition but who weve not among 
the successful competitors I have decided to add fou new 
prizes, viz. :— 

“The King and Queen.” A Framed Coloured Drawing by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. 

“ Wolf-hunting in Poland.” A Framed Drawing by Wal Paget. 

“A Train of Camels Crossing the Indus.” A Framed Drawing 
by Percy F. S. Spence. 

“ Wlolesey Lock.” A Framed Drawing by Arthur Garratt. 

For these four extra prizes every veadey of THE TATLER 


will be eligible except the winners in the previous competition. 


The task of all, however, will be to solve the five new quotations, 
the fourth of which appears this week. 


FOR COMPETITORS 


J, Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of paper their 

solutions of the five monograms and post them to— 
The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 

s> as to reach this office not later than Wednesday, September 10. 
Competitors, however, who live outside the British Isles will be 
gtanted an extension of time up to October 4, 


2. Every competitor must write his or her name and address on 
the same sheet of paper on which their solutions are written, 

3. Competitors must not send in their solutions week by week, 
but must wait till the competition is concluded and then forward 
their solutions all together. 

4, It is not necessary to name the author from whom the quotation 
is taken. 

5. Competitors are strongly advised to read conditions and hints 
carefully before plying the editor with unnecessary questions, 
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z A RIVERSIDE COMEDY. =. . 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


When the good Bishop of Baychester 

started his little theological college he 
provided amongst other things a fresh employ- 
ment for his wife. The wicked undergrad 
was to be transformed into a staid ecclesiastic 
and Felicia was the person to do it. There 
must be stern rules and restrictions, and she 
made them. She had not hada hand though 
in the making of Slingsby Medway, theologi- 
cal student ; hence the breakdown which it is 
my sorrow to describe. 

It was a brilliantly fine July afternoon. 
According to Felicia’s scheme Master Medway 
should have been browsing over Paley’s 
Evidences. The young man decided other- 
wise. Garbing himself in flannels he made 
stealthily—somewhat circuitously, too—for the 
pleasant stream which flows past the episcopal 
home. With a pipe in his mouth he gazed 
contentedly first at the boat which he had 
moored under the willows and then at the tow- 
path, 

A minute later “she” was by his side. 
Slingsby had watched her as she had come 
threading her way through the bushes. The 
cool white dress refreshed him. The pink 
roses at her breast daringly challenged the 
colour in her face. There were roses, fragrant 
roses, in her sun-bonnet, too—and Medway 
loved them and the dear black locks they 
crowned. And there all dazzling she stood 
before him and—chuckled. That was a way 
of hers. Medway had heard nothing like it. 
Daphne’s chuckle was famous. 

She got into the boat without even saying, 
““T ought not to have come, you know!” 
Instead, as she laid across her lap a little 
tailor-made jacket which she brought with her 
as a good-weather hostage she said, “ Take 
me to the willow cavern, my friend. I’ve not 
been really cool to-day.” 

Just when they were nearing the back- 
water up which they had to go to reach the 
cavern Daphne said, “Oh! I forgot; the 
aunt wished me to bring you back to tea. Do 
come.” 

“That uncle of yours is at the house—the 
major. And do you know I rather think 
that he is the famous man who once proposed 
to my aunt.” 

As they went along the backwater, which 
wound round back towards the palace—indeed, 
it formed the moat and made an island of the 
episcopal domain—widened, and in a few 
minutes they reached the cavern. In this 
magnificent leafy shelter voices were hushed 
to whispers, and for the very good reason 
that at the other side of the thick flanking 
hedge there stretched the bishop’s lawn. 

“Hush!” she whispered beneath her 
breath. 

Medway turned to the spy-hole he had 
made. ‘You're right, there’s ‘ Little Gaiters,’ 
‘Danger Signal,’ and an Ancient Stranger, 
and what is more they are bringing garden 
chairs right under our noses.” 

Daphne looked as if she were on the point 
of chuckling.. She smiled instead. She knew 
“ Little Gaiters ” was the bishop and “ Danger 
Signal” the austere chaplain, so-called because 
he was generally the precursor of Felicia. : 


“T wonder if their conversation will be fit 
for ladies to hear ?” she asked naively. 

Medway grinned, “Listen,” he whispered 
encouragingly. 

Then came the echo of the Ancient 
Stranger’s voice. 

“As I said, my lord, I get old and want a 
young man ; an earnest and reliable Christian 
young man. I have six daughters ; he can 
live with us. It would be well if he had 
means, I cannot pay him much, and I 
should like a good preacher. 

The bishop cleared his throat. “We 
have several young men here who are ready 
for ordination, I think. There’s Mr. Brown- 
Walters” (this to the chaplain) “and, yes, 
there’s Mr. Medway.” 

“Yes, indeed,” quoth the chaplain with 
an enthusiasm which was rare with him, 
“there is Mr. Medway.” 

“He’s a nice earnest fellow, I think,” 
hazarded the bishop. 

There was a nudge in the boat. 

“He is indeed, my lord,” replied the 
chaplain warmly. 

There was a look of martyrdom on 
Slingsby’s face. 

“How that ‘Danger Signal’ must love 
me,” he whispered. 

“His sermons, too, are praiseworthy,” 
added the chaplain tentatively. 

The bishop swallowed the bait. “They 
are more. I think they are remarkable. 
They remind me sometimes of some ancient 
divine to whom I cannot give a name, but 
whose discourses I read years ago,” 

Medway, thinking of a certain useful 
musty tome, wriggled. Daphne, who knew the 
story of shame, actually chuckled aloud. 

The other two were fortunately talking at 
the moment, but “ Danger Signal” heard and 
turned his head. 

Then straightway he rose, a tall, stern, 
middle-aged person. ‘Your lordship will 
excuse me. I have duties,” he said with his 
sickly, deprecating smile. Then he strode off 
across the grass, 

The same minute Medway was astir. “I 
know his little game. He’s off for the Indian 
canoe and is coming on a voyage of dis- 
covery.” 

Then the theological one swiftly punted up 
in the direction the chaplain would come, and 
bestirred himself in laying down a sunken 
barrier across the narrow stream. 

They had not to wait long. In that still 
air they could hear the swish of parted willow 
boughs and then a minute later a heavy 
splash and the noise of someone floundering 
in the water. 

Not till then did Medway start poling. 
There was a grin on his face. ‘ Time’s up,” 
said he, 

A minute later when they were out on 
the river again Daphne asked for particulars. 

“From barrier No. 1 on to barrier No. 2 ; 
then the canoe is out of the water. A spas- 
modic wriggle, perhaps a couple, and ‘ Danger 
Signal’ is in. See?” 

“Oh Slingsby !” she said in reproachful 
admiration. 
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By Hayburn Wyke. 


Meanwhile the young man poled along 
merrily enough. He was not wanting in caution 
though, and when they reached the point 
which commanded the bishop’s garden he 
stopped. 

“Tittle Gaiters’ is in full view,” he said. 

That same moment Daphne made the 
terrible discovery that Felicia was. walking 
along the opposite bank. 

“* Here’s a mess indeed !” quoth Medway. 
“Tt beats me.” 

The girl came to the rescue. “I’ve got 
it,” she cried. ‘ Here, Slingsby, put on my 
sun-bonnet, also my jacket. Take my place 
and let me do the punting.” 

Slingsby didn’t like it, 
if——” he began. 

“ Now do, there’s a dear.” 

He yielded. He even went so far as to 
give the long trousered legs decent burial 
beneath the cushions. 

“ Felicia’s got eyes like a hawk. I'll go 
the bishop’s side,” said Daphne thoughtfully. 
The bishop saw her and saluted stiffly. 

Mrs. Bishop had told him she was a 
dangerous young woman. 

Felicia saw her, of course, and called out 
in shrill falsetto, ‘‘Oh, Daphne darling, do 
come here, I have a message for your aunt.” 

“Yes, a very fine day indeed,” replied 
Daphne punting harder than ever, while 
Medway gave way to gentlemanly convulsions. 

A minute later she said, “I say, there’s. 
old ‘ Danger Signal’ in pursuit, paddling like 
a windinill.” 

Medway screwed his sun-bonneted head 
round. ‘I call it indecent to run after a girl 
like this,” he said loftily. ‘He'll follow us 
right up though. They both will, the sleuth- 
hounds.” 

“If Felicia goes the short cut she'll be 
there as soon as we are,” said Daphne 
sweetly. 

And this, indeed, proved true. As they 
got out of the punt at River Croft they could 
see through a clearing in the yews the top of 
Felicia’s black bonnet bobbing over the 
paddock hedge. 

“The shrubbery summer - house,” cried 
Daphne, and Medway made a bolt for the 
spot. Ran with the sun-bonnet askew on his 
head and the little tailor-made jacket dangling 
over his shoulders. 

“Well ’m——!” This from his uncle 
who was sitting out, and prolonged Daphne 
chuckles but on a more fundamental scale 
from Daphne’s aunt. 

From his retreat Medway could see 
Daphne as she told her story, could hear 
more chuckles from the aunt and loud guffaws 
from his uncle, the major. 

Then the old gentleman, still purple in the 
face, cried with conviction, “That boy was 
never made for a surplice and he shan’t wear 
one,” and the same moment he was bowing 
stiffly to Felicia, who had glided stealthily 
round the yew hedge and had, of course, 
heard more than she was intended to, 

“ve just been a delightful punt ride, 
ma’am,” said the major lying loyally. 

Felicia proved that her daughter’s giggle 


“Tl be dashed 
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was hereditary. “ And you wore dear 
Daphne’s hat,” she said sweetly. 

‘“T)——n the woman,” quoth the major 
beneath his breath in an engaging aside, 
turning his face in the direction of the 
summer-house. A blue wisp of smoke was 
creeping round the angle of the door. 

Meanwhile tea was brought out and the 
major saying something about a brandy and 
soda made for the house and dodged round 
into the summer-house on his way. There 
he took Medway’s hand. ‘“D——n you, 
Slingsby, you’re my nephew,” he said, “I 
thought you were the other kind.” 

The major had just come back again like 
the restless old dog he was when Daphne’s 
colour heightened. She had heard the splash 
of a canoe paddle. ‘This was followed by 
other sounds, amongst which was the snapping 
of twigs. 

Medway was right. 
was following them up. 

Daphne’s lip curled, but the next instant 
all were on their feet. It seems that the 
ill-starred chaplain had daringly chosen the 
summer-house as the base for his impudent 
espionage, and from there came sounds of a 
violent altercation. From there also came 
Medway still so compromisingly arrayed and 
“Danger Signal” to all appearances robed 
in slime and weeds. Whether Medway was 
shoving “ Danger Signal” or vice versa was 
not clear, but out they came on to the lawn 
with a shuffling, stumbling trip. 


“Danger Signal” 


Felicia recoiled in horror with a low 


shriek. 
This encouraged “ Danger Signal.” “ It is 
my painful duty to expose——” he began. 
But the major finely intervened. 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS ONLY 


‘A Monthly Prize of £5 for 
the best Photograph 
Until further notice “ The Tatler” is 
offering a prize of £5 every month 
for the most interesting amateur photo- 
graph. Photographs (snapshots or time- 
exposures) may deal with any subject 
—sporting, social, theatrical, or eccentric, 
No photograph will be returned and the 
Editor reserves the right of publishing 
any photographs received, but for every 


photograph published payment will be 
made. The photographs should be care- 
fully packed and addressed to the Kodak 


Editor, “The Tatler,’ Great New 
Street, E.C., and have the name and 


address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 
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‘¢ And who the devil may you be, sir ? And 
what are you doing here? And do you think 
youre in a fit condition to appear before ladies ? 
You’ve been diving after water-rats, I suppose, 
or have you merely been drinking? What 
right have you to trespass here, sir? Damme, 
sir” (this was an inspiration), ‘ve a good 
mind to call you out.” 

“T  expose——” the chaplain insisted 
tremulously. 

“ Expose the devil, sir,” furiously retorted 
the major. “What are you doing with my 
nephew, sir. I know what you're after, It 
served you jolly well right. Wish you’d get a 
ducking every day. My nephew’s going to 
marry this lady, sir, and settle down in York- 
shire, sir, and look after my property, and shoot 
my birds, and hunt my horses, and bully my 
vicar, sir. Expose, indeed! Clear out.” 

And “ Danger Signal ” cleared. 

Felicia also cleared, looking unspeakable 
things as with a generous gesture of disdain 
she wheeled round to strut off along the gravel 
path, 

Then after a few seconds Medway ex- 
claimed, “Gad ! ain’t her bonnet bobbing this 
time !”” Whereupon everyone laughed. 

“ You'll not get the bishop to marry you,” 
said Daphne’s aunt tauntingly. 

“Marry !” cried Daphne in feigned amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, marry, and jolly quick, too, dear,” 
said Medway wistfully. 

And Daphne chuckled. 


Our Fourth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Owing to an error the answer to 
Acrostic No. 3 was printed in the issue 
of August 6, though the date of sending in 
solutions had been extended to August 12. 
The Acrostic Editor regrets that he has 
no alternative but to cancel that acrostic 
altogether, 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be seut, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on ¢he second Monday following 


the date of issue, ze., answers to the eighth 
acrostic (dated August 20) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, Septem- 
ber 1. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Fourth Series) 


Tey: E A R 
2 ALEXANDRA 
se CHe Ret aay ole .C 
ee TaA: AV Roe 
aes UN elas 


3. Dramatic and literary critics and Sheridan's Critic, 
4. The passage from Southampton to Havre is longer 
than the Dover or Folkestone routes. 5. Tripolis and 
Tangiers cannot be accepted because they are not subject 
to French influence. Tangiers is Moorish not Turkish, 

Correct solutions have been received from—Aylwards, 
Azzopardi, Artful, Amsi, Antonio, Aza, Acme, Addled, 
Alex, Aobopatai, Berth, Bosmere, Bydand, Blackie, 
Billum, Beaconsfield, Bamloc, Babu, Beagle, Bumblebee, 
Barum, Bentrovato, Babs, Bruno, Babagee, Beh, Bishke, 
Bellasis, Brown-trout, Bouldnor, Candid, Cynica, Crux, 
Chippie, Clodagh, Cheshire-cat, Coomb, Cobbler, Clickles, 
Cornuto, Cuthbert, Chloe, Chiria, Cardo,Chums, Cambria, 
Crumpsall, Charter-party, Drumdiddle, Derry, Dorymane, 
Decem, Depot, Ducky, Danesfort, Dodo, Daddy, Dodge, 
Duplex, Do-little, Dexterity, Edreyn, Ercles, Essendon, 
Edcoo, Edina, Eitnua, Evergreen, Ellart, Eilia, Fidelis, 
Ferret, Feeglion, Fortiter, Fluff, Fritz, Flosager, Geraint, 
Geraldine, Gipsy, Golo, Grappler, Glen, Gogo, Guess- 
aright, Gladys, Glevum, Gamma, Gifgaf, Hyenna, Hiber- 
nia, Herb, Herminia, Hyffu, Halcro, Hecke, Hass, 
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Hattrick, Haiya, Heather-bell, Halroy, Invicta, Intombi, 
Iolanthe, Irene, Iglix, Ivy-leaves, Ingleside, Inverloddon, 
Ignota, Is, Jormunrek, Judy, Jackjill, Japanese, Jako, 
Jap, Juliet, Joko, Katejenks, Kispig, Ko, Kilton, Lybis, 
Leslie, Legumdoctor, Lapin, Lethe, Law, Lamplighter, 
Lierre, Leep, Lorelei, Leucander, Leamington, Lucifer, 
Louie, Monachus, Major, Malkin, Mummer, Miggotte, 
Mourino, Maraquita, Marand, Moses, Minorca, March- 
hare, Melema, Moonface, Magunota, Mewmew, Nosbi, 
Niaca, Na, Novara, Nimble, Nutcombe, Nibs, Oubit, 
Outsider, Oh-girls, Ouard, Orb, Oversands, Ooloo, Owen, 
Opus, Pongkyle, Punjab, Paralytic, Picklock, Penetrator, 
Phunga, Pippip, Perhaps, Paddy, Primrose, Quex, Rip, 
Ronin, Ruatonim, Roma, Reel, Res, Sirrom, Shaitan, 
Spenner, Spartan, Sec, Sag, She, Senex, Skedaddle, 
Simona, Soy, Steuma, Solvo, St. Quentin, Sturford, 
Sikrip, Sarnia, Somerford, Spidon, Toddles, Tinker, Tyne, 
The-hen,' Trottiwee, Triumvirate, Truth, Tina, Toby, 
Twoees, Trebor, Twig, Tubbs, Ulysses, Uncle-stout, 
Usher, Ubique, Victor, Viking, Verax, Valentine, Wini- 
fred, Wybith, Waherne, Wyst, Wink, We-two, Westwater, 
Xenophon, Yoko, Yrroh, Yaddo, Yram, Zeta, Zuan, Zyx. 

The real names and addresses of Bamloc, Bhong, 
and Derry, three of the winners in the third series, are— 
Colin M. Ford, Thuxton, Attleborough, Norfolk; A. L. F. 
Cook, 37, Great Cumberland Place, W.; R. C. MacCulloch, 
Buckingham Road, Winslow, Bucks. The address of 
Charles Burton (Ronin) is Bridge House Hotel, 13, West- 
bourne Terrace Road, W., not 17, Westbourne Terrace 
Road, as previously announced, 

Shaitan is informed that ‘‘ Karl’’ is the German form 
of Charles, and that ‘‘ Link”’ is not the reverse ot it. 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Fourth Series) 


When active stalkers track about the ground, 
Here may this noble quarry oft be found. 


. Here Mother Gunga rolls her widespread flood 
That once ran purple with the Sahib’s blood. 


. Reversed, the old Udaller with his twain 
Of girls; one loved a pirate to her bane, 


. Lone isle that once did ownfanjEmperor's state 
Before he made his final bid to fate, 


. The rich can never have me. If I'm right 
Even the poorest cannot have me quite. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


n the night of the coronation a very in- 
teresting dinner took place at the Savoy 
Hotel, when the proprietor and staff of the 
Daily Mail entertained Mr. Edgar Wallace, one 
of the special correspondents of that journal in 
South Africa. A few personal friends of the 
proprietor were present, and a very interesting 
evening was spent. Sir Thomas Lipton and 
Mr. Max Pemberton were among the speakers. 


r. Edgar Wallace wrote very brilliant 
letters to the Daily Mail during the 
war in South Africa, and succeeded in getting 
some of the more candid of them through in 
defiance of the censorship. He returns to 
South Africa shortly as editor of the Rand 
Mail of Johannesburg. This paper is to take 
the place of and to incorporate the old 
Standard and Digger's News. 


i have been interested in Mr. Wallace from 

the day that I read his volume entitled 
Writ in Barracks, published by the Methuens, 
a volume of exceedingly strong and very original verse although it 
now and again bears the influence of Mr. Kipling upon it. Take for 
example the poem entitled, “When London Calls!” from which 
I extract two verses :— 


It is early morning Fleet Street when the throbbing presses fly. 
(O the father of the chapel! O the ticking, talking tape !) 
’Tis the universal High Street where the world may see and buy. 
(O the steamboat of Newcastle! O the feather of the Cape!) 
‘Tis the heart of all creation, where the veins of commerce meet; 
'Tis the centre seat in gall’ry, 'tis the booked and numbered stalls; 
‘Tis the barrow in Whitechapel, 'tis the brougham in Regent Street; 
‘Tis the commonplace—the novel. 
London calls! 


‘Tis the cheering of the Commons and the cry of ‘‘ Who goes home?” 

(O the bell that rings Division! O the seat beneath the card !) 
‘Tis the choir boys’ voices rising to the lofty painted dome. 

(O the flutter of the pigeons in the flagged and mossy yard!) 
"Tis the Sabbath bells that echo down the silent city streets ; 

'Tis the steel inside the velvet! 'Tis the stroking hand that mauls! 
'Tis the tutor, 'tis the master. It prepares and it completes! 

It is London—and it's London! 
And it calls! 

ondon may be, I suppose, counted empty now ; that is to say, the 
few people are out of it that rarely come into the life of many 

I am interested, however, in the holidays of my friends of 
the newspaper world. It is with regret I hear that Sir Douglas 
Straight, who has secured as kindly regards among journalists since 
he undertook the editorship of the Pa// Mall Gazette as he has 
always possessed in the legal profession—whence he came to 
journalism—is compelled to take an unusually long spell of rest 
at his cottage at Overstrand near Cromer. This will be after the 
conference of the Institute of Journalists at Birmingham, of which 
Sir Douglas is president. All of us trust that Sir Douglas 
Straight’s two months’ absence from the editorial chair of the Pa// 
Mall will bring him back thoroughly well—imbued, indeed, with 
that air of perpetual youth which his friends always associate with 
him. 


of us. 


r. J. Nicol Dunn, the editor of the Morning Post, has already 
left London for Boulogne, and he willspend his holiday on that 
pleasant French coast, where he contemplates a thorough rest with 
occasional divagations in the direction of kodak work. If he does 
not send me a snapshot of his seven-year-old son riding on a 
donkey somewhere on the beach between Boulogne and Ambleteuse 
I shall cease to think of him as I do now as one of the kindest and 
most considerate of friends. 


r. W. J. Fisher, the editor of the Dasly Chronicle, is also 
favouring the French coast, so that thanks to the holidays of 

the editors of so many English newspapers we may expect the 
entente cordiale to be very much more pronounced in the near 


future. Mr, Fisher has already fixed himself at Dieppe as Mr. Dunn 


MR. EDGAR WALLACE 
The editor of the ‘‘Rand Mail” 
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has at Boulogne. The editor of the Dazly 
Chronicle will, however, very shortly avail 
himself of one of Dr. Lunn’s tours on the 
Argonaut, which will take him to St. Peters- 
burg, whence he will make an excursion to 
Moscow, returning by Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen. 


et another distinguished editor promises to- 

cement the friendship between England 

and France, for Mr. St. Loe Strachey of the 

Spectator will spend a fortnight in September 

on the Normandy coast preparatory to a longer 
and more exciting holiday in the late autumn. 


M" Alfred Spender, again, the editor of the 

Westminster Gazette, is also to spend 
his holiday in the north of France — I 
think at Wimereux, Boulogne. He 
departs for France when his colleague, Mr. 
Carruthers Gould, returns from his holiday 
in the Black Forest. 


near 


rt. Robertson Nicoll is taking a month’s holiday at his paternal 
home, Lumsden, Aberdeenshire. Dr. Nicoll owns the Old 
Manse where his father was once minister. He was born at 
Lumsden and, interesting to relate, Dr. Robertson Smith and 
Professor Elmslie were born in neighbouring manses. One may 
always tells when Dr. Nicoll is away, for the Brztish Weekly then 
lacks two features that have made it popular with the secularly- 
minded who do not follow its theological tendencies—the article 
signed “ Claudius Clear ” and the article signed “ A Man of Kent.” 
“ Claudius Clear” is a pseudonym of Dr. Nicoll, but not so ‘A Man 
of Kent.” Under the latter signature are gathered paragraphs from 
many different pens, but Dr. Nicoll’s own paragraphs may be dis- 
covered by the discerning. 


¢ Qe » or “Scotchman”? That is the question that is 

agitating the souls of a great many of our friends from north 
of the Tweed, who are delivering themselves in a series of letters 
in the Saturday Review. One of these correspondents, it seems: 
to me, has taken up an unanswerable position. He asserts that 
the word “Scots,” now so popular with many of the literary-minded 
of that country, is an archaic form that has precisely the same warrant 
for its existence as the word “ Englis” for “ English,” and ‘ Erse” 
for “ Irish ” :— 


‘Anyone, therefore, ’’ he says, ‘‘ who makes it a point of honour to speak ot 
Carlyle as a ‘Scotsman ’ ought also to refer to Wordsworth as an ‘ Englisman ' and to: 
Daniel O'Connell as an ‘ Erseman.’”’ 


The curious thing, however, is that whereas no one would dream of 
talking of an “ Englisman,” and those who use the word “ Erse’” 
to-day are rightly despised as ignorant by every educated Irishman, the 
modern Scot rather glories in being called a “ Scot ” or “ Scotsman” 
and resents the word ‘‘ Scotch,” which he tells us reminds him of 
whisky and ought only to be applied to that beverage. This is clearly 
a matter that our Scotch friends have got to fight out among 
themselves ; when they have settled it we will follow them, I usually 
refer to “Scots” and “ Scotsmen” because that is the prevailing 
fashion ; but on this subject I have all the pliability of the Vicar of 
Bray, and would just as readily refer to “ Scotch ” and “ Scotchmen.” 


n a recent issue I gave a pedigree of Mr. Strutt, the correspondent 
of the Sfhere in Rome, and now I have received a letter 
from Mrs. R. K. Chivers, a member of the family, pointing out a mis- 
take. Joseph Strutt (1775-1833), who wrote two commentaries on the 
Bible, left thirteen children. I made one of them to be Jacob George 
Strutt, the painter, whereas I am informed he did not belong to the 
same family. My correspondent, who is the daughter of Joseph Strutt, 
tells me he was record-keeper to the Duke of Northumberland. The 
Dictionary of National Biography declares he was librarian to the: 


Duke of Newcastle. The point is of little importance now. 


CHE TALIEER 


_——Ss 


Trying Weather.—Usually a blazing sun 
and such weather that makes one gene- 
rally limp and inert for the time being is our 
dole for August ; we are pleasantly lulled into 
forgetfulness of approaching winter, and 
thankfully ignore anything that may even 
suggest a hint of new modes. But this 
summer everything including the weather has 
been dou/leversé, and the cold of the greater 
part of the month of 
August has turned our 
thoughts in the direc- 
tion of autumn things 
at once. Even while we 
are still bathing and 
boating and generally 
pursuing our seaside 
avocations we are im- 
mersed in plans for 
our winter coats and 
skirts, and have 
almost reached the 
point of wearing them, 
too, from sheer neces- 
sity. A very smart 
specimen of the new 
style which I saw 
recently is well worth 
recording. It was of 
black faced cloth, the 
back, which was closely 
pleated, just slightly 
pouched into a deep 
stitched belt of the 
material, fitting tightly 
into the waist, and 
finished on either side 
with a double row of 
tiny gold buttons. The 


open fronts were 
straight and_ pointed, 
coming considerably 


below the waist, with 
turned-back revers of 
ivory lace strapped 
over with two or three 
rows of black satin, 
and the sleeves were 
closely pleated over the 
shoulder and gathered 
full into a deep plain 
stitched cuff finished 
with buttons. The 
skirt was also closely 
pleated as far as the 
knees, where a waved 
band of the material 
adorned at intervals 
with little rows of gilt 
buttons kept the pleats 
securely in place, and it was worn with a 
simple American stock and plain canvas 
waistcoat, 


Fashion Foretastes.—I saw a specimen 
of the more voluminous of the pleated skirts 
only the other day, and I cannot say I was 
particularly taken with it. In shape it re- 
minded me of the old “ housemaid skirt,” and 
it certainly lacked the grace of our last 


White and black spotted washing silk 
frock piped with black silk and finished 
with a big tie of black chiffon. 
black and white straw trimmed with 


———sS 


winter’s modes. Braiding promises to be 
quite a feature this winter, and for this I am 
devoutly thankful, for nothing sets off a 
cloth or frieze gown to better advantage ; 
as regards buttons they will be seen in every 
variety. I noticed one of the smartest little 
costumes possible in the salons of one of the 
first couturidres only the other day. It was 


composed of alternate perpendicular bands of 


SEASIDE GOWNS FOR GIRLS 


Dark blue serge dress adorned with tucks and life 
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waist, and the sleeves were made in what 
will be the inevitable style chosen by those of 
the fashionable é/égantes who wish to keep 
pace with Dame Fashion, and which I de- 
scribed last week, viz., very full below the 
elbow and gathered into a cuff at the wrist. 


The Possibilities of the Paletot.—The 
little sleeved paletot sac grows increasingly 
popular as an extra 
wrap for the Alages, or 
indeed for autumn 
wear so long as we 
shall be able to avoid 
the heavy furs and 
extremes of mid-winter. 
It is most general at 
present in tussore silk, 
faced cloth, and black 
taffetas, although 
before very long we 
shall have to discard 
the first-named alto- 
gether. The prettiest 
I have interviewed was 
carried out in blue 
taffetas—a bright navy 
—with a little shoulder 
cape trimmed with 
graduated bands _ of 
velvet. to match, and 
long _ stole-sshaped 
revers of Chinese em- 
broidery in soft shades 
of rose colour and blue 
outlined with self- 
coloured velvet. These 
terminated a little 
above the waist, where 
they gave place to falls 
of lace caught with 
knots of narrow dark 
blue velvet ribbon and 
tiny paste buckles. 
The back was arranged 
with a deep single box 
pleat in the centre and 
the sleeves were of 
the genre described 
above. 

Tennis Attire.— 
But I am_ forgetting 
that a great many of 
us are still at the 
seaside, and seaside 
promises to be 


trimmed at the neck with wide straps of ivory : 
rather extended than 
Hat of faced cloth, finished with a blue and white silk 6 e 
tassel. Hat of Tuscan straw with black straw Otherwise this SEEM 
velvet edge trimmed with soft cream satin ribbon The sudden rushing up 
to town and_ back 
pale pastel-pink cloth with deep cream again for the coronation made us feel that we 


guipure. The skirt was perfectly plain in 
front and put into deep pleats over the 
hips. The pouched bolero was crossed 
in front and fastened down one side with 
pink coral buttons surrounded with paste, 
and the revers were of white satin, the deep 
ceinture being of soft gathered pink satin. 
There was a wide fan coat-tail or basque at 
the back which was rounded off over the 
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were beginning our summer holiday all over 
again, and after all though the weather has 
been very sulky the ‘silly season” will cer- 
tainly not end with August. London is a veri- 
table wilderness, too, at present, and those who 
are left behind, if there are any, are hearing in 
their dreams the splash of the sea, the soft 
flutter of the little brown birds doomed to 
death, the cheerful tapping of croquet mallets, 
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and the dull thud of the tennis balls in happy 
hunting grounds of sun-bathed esplanades, 
brown moors, or velvet lawns. Blue serge 
has, of course, had its popularity taxed to the 
utmost this season. A very nice little tennis 
costume which I saw the other day was of box- 
pleated blue serge made with a sensibly short 
skirt, and the serviceable little coat adorned 
with square rolled-back revers trimmed with 
Russian key embroidery in crimson, blue, and 
white. It was worn with a loose shirt of “ old 
ivory ” embroidered cambric, and the finishing 
touch was the ubiquitous panama. What 
would tennis players, male and female, 

do without the panama now, I 
wonder? And where a real genuine 
panama proves too costly for mere 
garden purposes there are some capital 
imitations to be procured in soft 
plaited straws, very big and envelop- 

ing, and which can be trimmed with 

a scarf or puggaree, a simple tie of 
ribbon, or indeed in any style the 
wearer may prefer. 


Dinner Dresses.—It is at this 
season of the year especially that the 
fashion chronicler is a little bit apt 
to forget the all-important subject of 
evening dress, and yet those of my sex 
who are planning country-house visit- 
ing must perforce keep the matter 
well before them. They will require 
at least two or three smart gowns 
for the autumn which will be amenable 
to those constant changes and trans- 
formations which clever people know 
so well how to make. Pink, white, 
and, of course, black are the best 
colours for this purpose as so much 
can be done with them, and in the 
case of the latter two or three fichus 
of lace or chiffon, a couple of ceintures 
or sashes, and a trail or so of flowers with— 
dare I suggest it?—two sets of detachable 
sleeves made in totally different styles, will 
achieve wonders and make it quite possible 
to wear the same gown over and over again 
without any fear of detection. A really good 
country-house ball dress or two should always 
be included, and I saw such a pretty one in 
an inner sanctuary in Bond Street a day or 
so ago carried out in soft rose-leaf pink satin 
with tiny gold faclletté flowers, the only 
trimming on the skirt being three frills of 
accordion-pleated pink tulle narrowing to the 
front and very wide at the back, each flounce 
being put in with a substantial heading and 
trimmed with three rows of very narrow pink 
velvet. The bodice was paz/letzé to correspond 
with the skirt and pouched in front over a 
soft front of pink tulle, and the sleeves were 
composed of perpendicular straps of narrow 
pink velvet ribbon finished in loops and 
clasped at the elbow with a circlet of paste. 
A trail of pink velvet roses outlined the 
décolletage. Another lovely gown was of black 
chiffon, “sun-ray” pleated and adorned with 
iridescent sequins, with a long black satin 
sash lined with pink and pendant sleeves 
caught up on the shoulder with a cabochon 
ornament. Bright emerald green has also 
been very much in vogue, and this softened 
and subdued with black lace is really lovely, 
and though it is a bit heavy for a young 
woman provides very stately and impressive 
wear for a handsome matron a little past the 
meridian. A green taffetas evening gown 
trimmed with a gauged design of silk to 
match of the cockle-shell description and 
adorned with some lovely black Spanish 
lace was one of the most striking toilettes 
I have seen. 


Interesting to Irishwomen. — Every 
woman who is due in Dublin for the horse 
show will be glad to hear that Mrs. Pomeroy 
of 29, Old Bond Street, London, and 39, Graf- 
ton Street, Dublin, has promised to be there 
during the week, so that those of my sex who 
wish can have her personal counsel and 
attention while they are in the city. Consider- 
ing what a rush there always is during 
those all-important six days, and how 
many entertainments are crowded into the 
very short space of time, it is easy enough to 
infer what a tax it is on a woman’s health, 


SUGGESTION FOR A DINNER DRESS 


In lemon-coloured mousseline de soie with bolero of gauged taffetas and lace,! 
the flounces headed with narrow bands of self-coloured velvet 


spirits, and above all her complexion. Half 
an hour or so twice or even once during this 
period of late hours and mental tax spent in 
undergoing Mrs. Pomeroy’s hygienic face 
treatment would make all the difference in the 
world and carry you through the trying time 
without any visible effects on your personal 
appearance, while you will feel infinitely 
fresher and more fit too, which socially is 
always an immense advantage. For those 
who are anxious to test the permanent 
benefits of electrolysis it is also a capital 
opportunity. 
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Casino Gowns.—Casino costumes are 
again a very important subject of considera- 
tion, and there is a veritable harvest of beau- 
tiful styles of the demi-toilette description from 
which to choose. Here again, too, black is 
really the most serviceable wear, and a note of 
coloured velvet can always be introduced into 
the ceinture or as a soft chou for the corsage 
with great effect. A transparent square or 
yoke and an absence of collar-band, or in 
other cases a tiny V in front outlined by a 
fichu, is usually as near an approach to the 
décolletée gown as the smart woman permits 

herself, and I saw this very prettily 
illustrated in a light silk gauze dress 
adorned with big velvet pastilles which 
had a little transparent square com- 
posed of tiny frills of Chantilly lace, the 
skirt adorned with the same outlined 
with lines of narrow drawn velvet 
ribbon. A vieux rose velvet ceinture 
with long velvet ends falling to the 
bottom of the skirt and transparent 
elbow sleeves finished with a frill com- 
pleted the costume, while with it was 
worn a big lace hat with large black 
feathers, the crown encircled with 
three tiny ruches of black velvet. 
There was another dress which I liked 
equally well, and which was designed 
for the same object including /adle 
@héte wear at a very smart Homburg 
hotel, and this was fashioned of cloudy 
smoke-grey chiffon over soft satin, the 
two deep gathered frills worked in a 
lovely design of shaded mauve orchids, 
the transparent vest being of 
deep cream lace, and a great 
bunch of shaded mauve 
orchids was worn in the front 
of the bodice. White lace is 
also a popular casino wear, 
and I have seen some very 
sweet and simple white muslin 
gowns which were every bit as 
much admired as the more 
elaborate and important crea- 
tions. For ordinary wear on 
the foreign Alages white has 
been almost universal. One 
wonders how our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel 
will manage to exist without 
their white gowns when the 
winter comes round, and 
whether _ they 
will still cling 
to it during 
the legitimate 
months. of 
snow and hoar 
frost. 
DELAMIRA. 


For rules 
concerning 
correspon- 
dence, see 
last issue. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. A. Newincton.—If you write to the manager, 
wholesale depét, 32, Snow Hill, London, and tell him 
that you are unable to procure the Myra Borax at your 
chemist’s, enclosing the money—the boxes are 3d. and 
6d. each—I am sure he would forward it to you. I should 
have thought, however, that the firm in question would 
have procured it for you. I am sorry, but I do not reply 
to letters by post, only through these columns, 

PEARL.—Do go to Nelise, 76, Wigmore Street, if 
you have not yet made arrangements with, your local 
nuilliner. She will provide you with everything that you 
require for your outfit, and she is so clever and always up 
to date. If you cannot go to London in time write to her 
and ask for her advice on the matter, but it would be 
better if you could see her in person. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


French writer has lately been asserting 
that golf owes its origin to France, and 

that it is no other than jeu de mail, a game 
popular in France before the Norman Con- 
quest and still played in the southern villages. 
There is not the slightest ground for this 
claim beyond the fact that in jeu de mail the 
object of the player is to take fewer strokes 
than his opponent. The differences between 
the two games are numerous and organic. 
The ballin the French game is much larger 
and the club is a mallet. Instead of a hole in 
the ground, which has always been the objec- 
tive in golf, an elevated 
ring has to be played 
through in jeu de mail, 
which thus has much 
more affinity to croquet, 
to which game, indeed, 
it is easy to trace its 
descent through the 
Stuart game of pell mell. 


The hitting of a ball 

with a bat or club 
appears to be instinctive 
with most civilised 
nations, and: to this 
extent all games of ball 
may be said to have 
some affinity with each 
other. But the root idea 
is developed into a game 
according to the genius 
and temperament of the 
people. Amongst the 
Latin races there can be 
little doubt that the 
fascinating idea of 
striking a ball found its 
ultimate and most 
favoured expression in 
tennis, jeu de paume, 
and pelota, which in our 
country are represented 
by such games as tennis 
itself, lawn tennis, bad- 
minton, rackets, fives, 
and, it must be added, 
ping-pong. The natural 
descendant and _ sole 
survivor of the dynasty 
of jeu de mail as we have 
indicated is croquet, 
unless, as the learned 
Strutt asserts, billiards 
also is derived from the 


latter. 
Alas genius of the 
northern races 
produced a totally dif- 
ferent class of games, 
of which hockey and 
golf are types. They are the outcome of 
the root games played by our own ancestors, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and what not, and owe 
nothing to Latin suggestion. The games of 
Latin origin are, for the most part, clearly 
distinguishable by the glossary of terms still 
used in their pursuit, and this in itself would 
be sufficient evidence of their source even if 
their inherent character did not betray it. 
Wioeether the Scots got their idea of golf 
from the Low Countries or whether the 
Hollanders copied it from the Scots is a moot 
point. It is at least significant that the Scots 


have stuck to it consistently through four 
centuries and have developed it into the 
fascinating game which has established itself 
in every quarter of the globe. 


r, J. C. Montgomerie, the popular 
secretary of the Mid-Surrey Golf Club 

at Richmond, has the distinction of managing 
quite the most successful of golf clubs in the 
neighbourhood of London, and probably the 
largest in the world. The Mid-Surrey Club 
has now close on 950 names on its roll of 
members, and although this includes ladv 


MR. J. C.. MONTGOMERIE 
Secretary of the Mid-Surrey Golf Club 


members we do not know of any golf club 
that can show so large a membership. Much 
of the club’s success is due to the admirable 
manner in which Mr. Montgomerie discharges 
his arduous secretarial duties. He is a fine 
golfer, with a thorough knowledge of the game 
in all its departments, and his amiable and 
obliging disposition has made him a prime 
favourite with the club members. 
here is something comic, something also 
pathetic, in the craze for the new rubber- 
filled balls. We have heard of a case where 
£6 a dozen was cheerfully paid for Haskells, 
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and 6s. to ros. apiece have been quite com- 
mon prices during the past two months. The 
purchasers at these fancy figures are mostly 
long handicap men who hope to improve their 
play by the aid of “ Bounding Billy.” 


“The faith they exhibit in the newcomer is. 
most touching. Its very scarcity, not 
to mention its price, seems to lend it added 
virtue for the cure of all chronic golf diseases. 
The happy possessor of a Haskell cherishes it 
as the apple of his eye. He is the envy of 
his clubmates, whom he permits occasionally 
to handle it and bounce 
it on the floor the 
while he regales them 
with the exploits he 
has performed by _ its 
aid. He has played, 
perhaps, thirty rounds. 
with it. He has lost it 
frequently but has 
always recovered it after 
diligent search. If he 
failed himself to track 
it to its lair he has 
bestowed huge largesse 
on the caddie who 
restored it to him. It 
is gashed all over, no 
longer round, and as. 
black as an old potato, 
but still it is a Haskell 
and more precious in his 
eyes than the Koh-i-Noor 
Lsdlfie oa a 


oN: curious thing about 

the new balls is 
that although most 
players who have used 
them will tell you that 
they make the game 
easier no general im- 
provement in all-round 
play is perceptible. 
There has been the usual 
season’s crop of “re- 
cords” but it is no 
larger than usual, and 
nothing at all out of the 
way has been done, It 
would almost seem, 
therefore, as if the fear 
that the new ball would 
spoil our golf courses. 
by making them too 
short and easy was. 
groundless, 


e remain somewhat. 
sceptical as to the 
advantages of the new 
ball as a means to 
improved form. It goes further, doubtless, 
than a gutta, but as often as not it fares worse. 
Its greater powers of flight only serve to exag- 
gerate any errors in direction, and the Has- 
kellites must have made many excursions into 
hitherto undiscovered country these last few 
months. Again, although it may be said to 
shorten the approach strokes its great liveliness. 
makes it at least as difficult to get near the 
hole even from a shorter distance, and it is no 
easier to hit accurately. Most men, too, find 
it very hard to putt with, For all which let us. 
be devoutly thankful. 


Green 


